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“Ouward, Still Onward !” | 
To THE FRIENDS OF IMPROVEMENT IN OHIO. 

Another month will complete the fourth year of the 

Ohio Cultivator, and we take this occasion to say a few | 


words in regard to the future. 

First, then, let it be remembered that our motto, and 
the motto of the age, is “Onwarp.” Ata time like the 
present, when new discoveries and improvements afford 
daily new evidence of the rapidsprogress of mankind in 
every department of science and art, shall Acricutturr, 
the foundation and support of all, be suffered to lag behind 
in the march of improvement, or lose her share in the re- 
wards, through the mental indolence of her votaries ? 

Farmers oF Onto, the work of improvementhas been 
well begun amongst you, and thousands of your number 
desire most ardently to see the work progress. It is true, 


| 


that, compared with the mass, the number of reading, | 


thinking, improving farmers in our State is but small; 


and some of you are at times inclined to despair of seeing | 


their number greatly increased ; but to such we would 


say, PERSEVERE, and in time success will crown your ef- | 


forts. Look at the example of the “ Emprre Stare” — 


see what cheering results have been effected there within | 
a few years, by the general diffusion of intelligence | 
among farmers, through the means of Agricultural Pa-| 
pers, and Agricultural Societies. Hundreds of you were | 
present at their great festival at Buffalo,a couple of | 


months since, and the sight made you long to see the 
time when your own beloved State would also have her 
grand Annual Fair, and one that would be creditable to 
her as the second, if not the first agricultural State in the 
Union. 


This is our desire and aim; and all that we ask to en-, 
sure this result, 1s to see the Ohio Cultivator circulating as | 


generally among the farmers of Ohio, as the agricultural 
papers of New York have done throughout that State 
for the past ten years. 

Then, too, our county Societies would be well sustained 
and eminently useful; and our State Board of Agricul- 
ture would feel convinced that the farmers would co-op- 
erate and sustain them in carrying forward such plans as 
might be adopted for promoting the cause of improve- 
ment throughout the State. 

Our Next Volume, 


Will commence January Ist, 1849. The form of the| 
paper will then be changed to Octavo, making sixteen pa-| 


geseach number, instead of eight. This is done at the 
request of a large number of our subscribers, for the sake 
of greater convenience of binding. The amount of rea- 
ding in each number will be the sane as at present, and it 
will be issued twice a month as heretofore, so as to give 
frequent intelligence of the markets, &c. We propose 





The above is a representation of the Mowing Machine to which allusion has several times been made in this paper, 


—t 


| and which we think promises to be of much value to the farmers of Ohio and the West generally. 
The operation of the Machine will be understood at a glance by those who have seen Hussey’s reaping machine 
he cutting apparatus being almost precisely the same; and on this account it is doubted whether it is not an 


infringement on the patent of Mr. Hussey. We think, however, that Mr. Ketchum has made several important 
improvements in the machine in the way of adapting it to mowing, and we hope he will be able to establish his 
claim, or make such an arrangement with Mr. Hussey, as to go on with the manufacture, and allow farmers the 


benefit of his improvements. 


Mr. Ketchum’s Machine is simple, and we think durable in its construction; made entirely of iron and steel, ex- 
cept the pole ortongue. At the Buffalo Fair he exhibited two forms of the machine, one differing from the above 
in the mode of geering, so as to dispense with the cog wheels. We are not sure which form will be found the best 


—probably the latter. 





uetters for particular information can be addressed to Wm. Ketchum, Buffalo, N. Y. 





How to Enrich Poor Lands. 

The following valuable essay may afford much profita- 
ble instruction to Ohio farmers, although they may not 
as yet have any “Worn-out” lands to renovate. It will 
teach them how to enrich lands naturally poor, or that 
have been reduced by severe cropping—of this latter class 
we have seen nota few farms in Ohio, though the owners 
are not often readers of agricultural papers. 

The editor of the American Farmer with commenda- 
ble liberality awarded the writer of the following essay a 
premium of $50; and a second premium of $30 to the 
writer of another essay on the same subject. 


Prize Essay on the 
RENOVATION OF WORN-OUT LANDS, 
BY FDWARD STABLER, 

Of Sandy Spring, Montgomery County, Maryland. 

In submitting the following Essay upon the “ Renova- 
tion of Worn-out Lands” it is deemed proper to state, 
that the writer understands the main objeetin view of the 
Editor of the American Farmer, to be, the eliciting of 
such information as is best adapted to the wants of the 
great majority of farmers; those who are dependent on 
the product of the soil for a support, and whose resour- 
ces are comparatively limited : for although it may be 
equally desirable to those with more ample means, to im- 


| prove their lands at the least expense of time and money, 


yet the number of such is comparatively small; and it is 
not perceived why the same plan may not suit both: the 
one whe “lives by the sweat of his brow’’ improves his 
ten acres, while he with the “ plethoric purse,’’ may in 
the same time, enrich his hundred acres. With the view, 
therefore, to adapt it to the more numerous class of rea- 
ders, the effort will be made to condense the essay as 
much as possible; and so plain, and free from technicali- 


| ties, that “ he that ruus may read.” 


also to introduce a district Horticultural Department, for | 


which several able contributors will be engaged. The 
Housewife’s Department will be continued, and if the 


It is almost imposible to establish a theory, or mode of 
farming, that can be made to suit alike, all localities—of 
soil, climate, and the facilities of obtaining the various 
kinds of manure, now in use in different sections of the 
country. Butit is believed that with proper energy and 
industry on the part of farmers, and even with the present 
facilities of transportation, an increase of double, if not 


number of subscribers is increased so as to warrent the| 9¥adruple the lime, marl, and bones might be used to ad- 


tention was paid to their collection and preservation. 

The first step I would advise towards the ** Renovation 
of Worn-out Lands,”’ is a complete and thorough drain- 
ing, both surface and under drains, where the location and 
nature of the soil renders it too retentive of moisture 
late inthe spring. It retards early seeding—the winter 
grains and grass roots are very liable to be thrown out 
and injured by frests; and on such land, the injury from 
drought is much more severely felt. The writer has not 
known a case where this operation was performed with 
ordinary skill and judgment, that did not fully repay the 
expense; and in some cases the product was increased 
from five to ten fold. 


To go into a full description of the methods used in 
different sections, to accomplish this most important 
branch of the husbandman’s duty, would require dia- 
grams, and also too much space; nor is it considered ne- 
cessary; for in the “American Farmer,’’ (which every 
tiller of the soil ought to possess) very full and ample in- 
formation may be obtained on the subject. A few gene- 
ral observations here, may suffice. If the soil is rendered 
too wet by springs, whose sources are lower than the sur- 
rounding land, the drains must extend to at least the same 
level, be the distance and depth what they may; or toa 
sufficient depth below the surface, to admit of under- 
draining clear of the plough. This may sometimes be 
effected, by going through the clay sub-soil, and without 
much expense of ditching; asthe water can then pass off 
through the under-stratum of gravel or sand. 


Wherever the under drains will answer the purpose, 
they should be adopted; for the land thus reclaimed 1s of- 
ten the most profitable for cultivation; and where the 
expense of brick, or tile, is too great, or suitable stone 
cannot be had to construct trunk drains, a good substi- 
tute is generally within reach, by 12 to 15 inches in depth 
of small loose stones; covering first with leaves, straw, 
or small brush, to prevent filling the interstices with the 
returned earth. Logs or poles, laid lengthwise, also form 
good under drains; but are more liable to clog froin de- 
cay. 

The next important step in my opinion, in ‘“Renova- 
ting Worn-out Lands,” is to plough deep, aad thus ex- 
pose a new surface to the action of frost, and atmospher- 
ic influence, in order to make a soil in place of the one 
provided by nature; but which either from cupidity, or 
bad management—perhaps both—inea has destroyed.— 
It is considered one of the most certain means to attain 


pense : : : vantage; the two former, in many sections of our coun-| this desirable end : and although sub-soil plowing is ful- 
be OTT taste — - anne try are inexhaustible for generations to come: anda much|ly approved of, it is considered less important than to 

Terms the same as heretofore—Single copies $1,—four greater amount of the latter might be obtained in sections| break up the earth from 7 to 10 inches, if the subsequent 
copies for $3. | where they are not used, but greatly needed, if more at- treatment is properly attended to. 
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The writer is well aware, that there is a strong feeling | 
of prejudice in the minds of many individuals, againt this| 


practice. What are the arguments of the advocates of 
shallow plowing? They say in so many words, “ our 


soil is only a few inches deep, and if wedo not plow, 
shallow, we shall turn up so much clay or dead earth, as 
to raise no crop atall.’’ If two or three inches of soil is 
buried in the spring, under a bed of 5 or 6 inches of clay, 
and thus left without further aid, or preparation for a crop 
that season, the result would generally be, as stated.— 
That shallow plowing, evables the farmer to get clear) 
much more readily of the little soil or mould,he may 
have on his worn-out lands, is susceptible of easy demon- 
stration; nor is it less so, that either ina very we/ or very 
dry season, the crop from this cause, generally suffers. 

During the summer months, the greater portion of the 
rains fall hastily; and whenever the ground is not opened 
and perviousto a sufficient depth to imbibe the whole, 
before the surplus water can penetrate, and be absorbed 
by the compact subsoil, a large portion of the surface be- | 
comes fluid, and rapidly passes off, or ‘* washes away,” 
unless the landis perfectly level. What remains, after 
being so thoroughly saturated, has a tendency to settle in- 
to a compact mass ; soon parting with its scanty supply 
of moisture, under a hot summer’s sun, and rendering it 
impervious to the roots of plants. If a drought succeeds, 
a svil in suck state, van afford but a meagre supply of 
moisture to nourish acrop; and at a period too, when the 
greatest amount is needed. Nearly all plants imbibe | 
more or less moisture from the earth by their roots; and | 
if thissupport is wethheld, they cannot continue ina 
healthy aud vigorous state: indeed so necessary is this el- 
ement, that many of our grass seeds, and plants, will not 
only vegetate, but grow vigorously for a considerable pe- 
riod, with no other support to their roots, than what can 
be derived from pure water. 

1 am confident that in most of our lands that have be- 
come sterile, the cause is to be attributed. more to shal- | 
low plowing, and washing away of the little soil they pos- 
sessed, than to the extraction of the vegetable nutriment, 
by the growth of plants; in fact it is almost a necessary 
consequence of this pernicious practice. If the toiling 
farmer or planter is able to purchase a dressing of mine- 
ral manure, or fortunate enough to scrape together a | 
scanty supply of vegetable matter from the resources of 
the farm, a large portion of it is carried off by the first 
dashing rain, to enrich still more, the beds of creeks and | 
rivers. 

Having stated some of the disadvantages which attend 
shallow plowing, we will now briefly enumerate some of 
the advantages of deep plowing when judiciously pur- 
sued. 

In the successful cultivation of all our crops, it is ne- 
cessary that ample food be prov ided, and in an accessible 
form; and that moisture, equally necessary, be adminis- 
tered, in neither too great nor too small quantities. This | 
will probably be admitted by all, and it is presumed the 
admission willalso be made, that the greatest amount of 
nourishment derived by all our field crops is from the 
earth. By deep plowing, it rarely occurs that a fall of 
rain isso great or sudden, as completely to saturate the 
body of earth acted on by the plow; and until such is the 
case, but little danger is to be apprehended of * washing 
away;’’ and just as little, that the plants will so soon re- 
quire a renewal of moisture, caused by evaporation.— 
The soil much longer retains its loose and friable texture, 
and enables the roots readily to extend in all directions, 
in search of their appropriate nourishinent; for the same 
reason, deep tilth admits of closer proximity of the plants, 
without sustaining equal injury from drought, and turn- 
ing yellow; or firing, incommon parlance. 

I would ask the advocates of shallow plowing, or the | 
skinning system, as it has been aptly termed, if they have 
not observed the beneficial effects, of earths taken out of 
cellars, wells, pits, &c. when applied to very poor land ? 
And have they not observed a luxuriant growth of grass 
and weeds on ditch banks and mill races; even to the 
highest points, when level enough to retain the moisture 
that falls? [ have often noticed such effects; and have, 
almost uniformly observed, that if earth thus taken from | 
below the surface, was capable of being pulverized by | 
frost or tillage, increased fertility was the result. Such 
being the case, is there any valid reason for supposing, | 
that still nearer the surface, so much difference can exist, | 
that while one will render the same land sterile, the other 
will positively enrich it? If advantage will result from | 
mixing with the soil, the earth taken from many feet be- 
low the surface—and that such is the case I have had re- 
peated evidence, ana using it for this express object—I | 
cannot perceive why a portion of the same fertilizing pro- | 
perty may not be found in the earth, ouly a few inches | 
ora foot below the surface. And last, though not least, | 
in the catalogue of advantages, the all important item of | 
manure, is rendered more available; and consequently, | 
the land is both immmediately and permanently bene- 
fited. | 

But deep plowing alone, much as it is advocated, will | 
not speedily make poor land rich. It also requires some | 
judgment when, and to what extent it should be carried. | 
Lands that are to be plowed much deeper than usual, | 
should be broken up in the fall ; no crop should be seeded 
the ensuing son, that does not admit of frequent plow- 
ing or ha’ ~ wing ; and if practicaBLe give it a dressing | 





before planting, (unless previously prepared for the ope- 
ration, by liming a year or two in advance) of lime, or 
some other kind of manure. 

These two branches, viz: Draining and plowing are | 
considered important in the system of renovation, and | 
more might be added ; but perhaps sufficient space has 
been devoted to them, with the further remark, that No | 
land with clay subsoil, should be plowed either deep or 
shallow, when in a state too wet to crumble or break 
freely before the plow. The injury is irreparable, at least 
for that season, as nothing short of a winter’s frost will | 
effectually pulverize it. 

We will now proceed to the third important step in 
the process of “ renovating worn-out lands.’? The pro- 
per kind, and application of, manures: viz, stable manure | 
and vegetable matter produced by the farm; lime, marl, | 
bones, ashes, guano, plaster, and turning in green crops. | 

It may be considered almost an axiom in farming ope- 
rations, that no one should goin debt forany kind of ma- 
nures, unless in favored situations where the price is very 
low, and the transportation cheap, (except perhaps for 
lime) without first having fully availed himself of all bis 
own resources ; and his manure heap too, should be his | 
first care. No farmer need ever be at a loss for profitable 
employment for himself and hands, in adding to his stock | 
of this all important requisite to successful operations ; 
and in preventing the loss and waste of what is already 
accumulated. When not necessarily otherwise engaged, 
the time is well employed in many situations by hauling 
the rich earth, and decomposed vegetable matter, which | 
has accumulated in the marshes, ieaves, weeds, &c., and | 
incorporating them with the contents of his barn yard ; | 
independent of their own fertilizing properties, they are | 
valuable as absorbents, to receive and retain the more vol- 
atile ingredients that otherwise might be lost in the pro- | 
cess of fermentation and decomposition; a few bushels of 
plaster may be used with much advantage for the same | 
object. 

It was the maxim of a wise man, who began the world 
with nothing, and became independent—and that too, | 
without the charge of dishonesty, or extortion ever hav- | 
ing been alleged against him—that “a penny saved, is | 
two pence gained.” It is emphatically true, with regard | 
to the saving, and judicious application of manure. | 

As an evidence of what care and attention in regard to | 
making and saving manure will accomplish, it is within | 
the knowledge of the writer, that two loads of manure | 


| 


(with two yoke of oxen have been hauled out this sea- | 


ison, forevery acre of arable land on the farm; and with | 


asmall exception, produced on the farm itself, without! 
extraneous aid. 

As germaine to our present purpose and object, I will 
here remark. that many farmers whose lands most require 
“ renovating,’ keep too many horses; in nineteen cases 
outof twenty, and for nearly all farm purposes, one or 
two good yoke of Oxen are decidedly preferable. They 
cost no more at first, and will perform twice the labor; 
save in expense of harness, and still more in keeping ; 
and after working 5 to 6 years under good management, 
are usually worth more than the first cost, for the sham- 
bles. 


and deep tillage, I consider the most certain and perma- 
nent agent in “ renovating worn-out lands,” of any oth- 


| er substance with which | am acquainted ; whether min- 


eral, animal, or vegetable ; and when it can be obtained 
ata reasonable cost, even with some miles hauling in aa- 
dition, it is generally to be preferred, if only one kind of 
“bought manure”’ isto be used. It may however be used 
freely in conjunction with all other manures, and with de- 
cided advantage, if done with judgment. 


After many years experience in the use of lime, I 
would advise in all cases where it can be accomplished, to 
spread it on the surface from 1 to 3 or 4 years, before the 
landis broken up. The effect of a single winter’s frosts 
and rains, will more effectually dissolve and bring it into 
action, and benefit the succeeding crop, as also the land 
itself, than is attained in a longer period, by plowing it 
in as soon as applied. In this way also, a much larger 
quantity may be safely applied to the same land ata sin- 
gle dressing. As there is no loss to lime from atmospher- 
ic influence, it should be kept near the surface : and the 
proper quantity to use to the best advantage, can only be 
determined by the price, and the state the land may be in 
at the time. With a good sod of grass roots to receive 
it, 100 or even 150 bushels to the acre, will do no harm: 
but on stiff clays, with little soil or mould on the surface, 
50 bushels would be avery liberal application as a first 
dressing, if put on immediately after plowing. It would 
be better to apply a less quantity at first, and renew it as 
soon as an increased growth of vegetation could be ob- 
tained. 

\ hen lime is applied in very large quantities, and im- 
mediately incorporated with a poor soil, having little or 
no vegetable matter in it, the effect is to combine with the 
silicious particles,—abounding more or less in all clay 
soils—and form hard compact masses, that are not sepa- 
rated by years of after tillage. ‘This mode, therefore, to 
say the least, is like “ burying the talent;”’ for so much 
capital lies dormant, aud neither benefits the farmer or 
his land. Twenty-five or thirty bushels asa first applica- 
tion, particularly if aided by even a light dressing of veg- 
etable manure, will make a much quicker return for the 
outlay. 

As to the modus operandi of lime much has been writ- 
ten ; and various, if not conflicting theories put forth ; 
nor do allagree as to the most judicious mode of applica- 
tion. 

I consider it altogether unnecessary here, to attempt 
any explanation of the chemical changes produced in the 
soil by its use, or to give my own opinion on the subject, 
though formed after careful observation and from years 
experience. To the inexperienced, however, it is of much 

more importance to be informed how to use it to the best 
| advantage. And as previously remarked, it is of still 
less consequence, how, or when applied, so THAT IT 18 DONE. 


| Lime will act very beneficially, as I know from expe- 
| rience, on stiff tenacious clays, and so neura state of ster- 
| ility, as scarcely to re-produce the seed sown on them.— 
| But if used under such circumstances, and without the 
| aid of any kind of manure, considerable time must elapse 
| before much amelioration of the soil need be expected. 








, lack of the necessary enterprise and industry To BEcoME | perhaps for a year to come. 


Marl.—I can say but little from experience, in the use! Theory without practice, does not often carry much 
of calcareous manures; but am fully satisfied both by | weight with it ; and on the mind of the farmer, general- 
information derived from others, and from personal ob- | ly speaking, it acts with less force perhaps than with 
servation, that wherever it abounds, it might be made a | most other classes in the community; for unless au array 
MINE OF WEALTH to the proprietor, and the adjacent dis- | of facts, or good evidence, is adduced to inspire confi- 
tricts which admit of water transportation. | dence, he is slow tochange; the more so, when he knows 

The only apparent reason why they are not more so, that even a partial failure in a single crop, from experi- 
is, either ignorance of its great fertilizing properties, or a| menting, will be sensibly felt in his slender income, and 
This feeling, to a certain 
nici, when every facility for the purpose, is as it were, | extent at least, is all right and proper; for experiments, to 
laid at their very doors. The quantity of marl required | test any new theory, are best undertaken on a limited 
to the acre, to produce mach beneficial result, does not scale: fime may be lost thereby, but money may be saved 
admit of extended land transportation: but there are | in the end. 


thousands, if not tens of thousands of acres, bordering! | will now briefly give some account of the practical 
on, and near tide water, both in this, and neighboring | operation of my theory. My first application of lime to 
States, now thrown out as waste lands, because they will | any extent, was 200 bushels, mostly air sluked, hauled 6 
~y — at ae a wo growth of Vegetation; most, ' miles, and applied to 4 acres; just broken up for acorn 
if notall of which, might readily be reclaimed by the | crop, and harrowed in. This portion of the field partic- 
judicious use of | marl ; and at one-fourth the cost per ularly, was so thoroughly exhausted by previous bad 
pe — — eens se ae eee = better, if 30| management, that the yield in corn was only some 5 or 
fo 40 bushels « f wiles to hotness iiaee Her inform uae i = “Asth a sn caja ae meets rs ‘ 
, ° ‘ rie y the lime. As the main object in cultivation was to 
ed by some of the large landed proprietors—not owning, | set the field in grass, the corn a followed by a crop of 
nor residing within less than 8 to 10 miles of the marl | smal] grain, and a liberal supply of clover and timothy 
beds—that a boat load of a thousand to twelve hundred | seed, & plaster: the latter producing no visible effect 
bushels of marl, rich in carbonate of lime, could be de-| whatever; and nearly all the grass seed perished, leaving 
livered at many of their landings, at an expense not ex | the surface as bare as before. But before the field again 
= 8 to ae Yet note aoe t th ever used ! ! , came in course for cultivation, the good effect of the lime 
2ut as Was justly remarked, Dy one of these very I~ | was so evident by the growth of whice clover—a new va- 
mf aud parry! or een it’s no reg to — riety in that vicinity—that | was encouraged to lime the 
~ - Sonal Sovainn - mint mens eben | whole field containing — 12 — = — ss 
nly be added; not allogethe a | this 4 acres; put on as before, just after breaking up for 
thing will eventually “stir them up,” and induce a trial | al The "a on this so was increased fully 5 to 
ae oypnenenen a aes —— Pecans a eal 6 fold, over that adjoining, and but recently limed; thus 
MAKE THE commeuansen ‘and that pretty liberally Its > — ee. ei et ~~ aaa at 
» . - since to produce pro e crops. aste 
plication, like lime, is best made one, two or three years, | with saeiaeal offent. The fast coniiantion was made some 
and on the surface, before breaking up the land; and thus | 18 to 19 years since; and to test the durability of lime, 
give it the benefit of the winter’s frosts and snows to dis- | these 4 acres have been kept for experiment, and without 
solve and incorporate it with the soil. | the addition of other manure; except a portion, intended 


Lime.—This, next to the proper draining (when neces- | for still further experiment. About 2 acres were sown in 
sary: for even lime will not enable us to dispense with it) | broad cast corn, with 2 Olbs. Peruvian Guano—tben fol- 
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lowed wheat on the 4 acres, and with 20) Ibs. Guano to 


the acre, leaving 2 without guano. 

The corn was materially benefitted by the Guano; but 
the wheat was not benefitted by the previous application 
of it, though it was nearly or quite doubled, over the two 
lands left without any Guano: the wheat was harvested 
two years since; and no one could now point out by the 
growth of the clover, uniformly good on the whole, and 
equally limed, which portion bad and which had no Gua- 
no—the conclusion is, that the “renovating” effects of 
lime, are thus far, TEN times as durable as Guano; how 
much longer remains to be seen. 

Some nine or ten years since, I determined to reclaim 
an adjoining field, at whatever cost. 1 was told long pre- 
vious by one of my neighbors who sold his farm, and re- 
moved to the west, in order to settle on better land, that 
the attempt would be futile; or, if it ever was made pro- 
dactive, it would costa great deal more than the land 
was worth. The prospect was forbidding; for the larger 
portion was as much reduced as could be, by shallow til- 
lage, no manure, no grass seed sown, and constant wash- 
ing, even to gullies, and producing little else than run- 
ning briars. It was broken up in the falland winter, toa 
much greater depth than it was ever plowed before; six- 
ty bushels of quick lime to the acre, were applied in the 
spring, the ground well harrowed and planted in corn ; 
such portions as required it, having been well under- 
drained—some 2 to 3 acres—and which were about the 
amount that produced anything of a crop, or that more 
than paid the expense of plowing. A crop of oats and 
grass seed followed; as it was not considered worth the 
trouble and expense to put in a crop of wheat, on 2-3 of 
the field. After 6 or 7 years, the same field aguin com- 
ing in course, exactly the same plan was pursued, as to 
plowing and lime; but rather increasing the depth than 
otherwise. 

The crop of corn though injured by the bud worm, 
was good—enabling me to do, what I had rarely, or nev- 
er done before, sell from 4 to 4 of the crop. Oats follow- 
ed, on about 2-3 of the field, with some 5 or 6 bushels of 
bones to the acre, and wheat on the balance, with Guano: 


field. Then followed a wheat crop on the whole; manu- 
red as much as possible from the barn yard, and on the 
balance, a light dressing of guano of some 80 to 100 
pounds to the acre. 


The average yield of the field, was over thirty-three | 


bushels to the acre. 
These results are attained with certainty; for every 


field and lot are accurately surveyed, and the contents no- | 


ted on the plat of the Farm; and the product of this field 
was kept separate, threshed, and measured by itself. The 
greater portion suffered from the drought early last year; 
and the harvesting was badly done, owing to the fallen 
and tangled state of the grain froma storm, about the 


time of ripening; but | have no doubt, several contigu- | to be had at a reasonable price (usually selling at 4) to 50 


ous acres might have been selected on the lowest ground 
(the portion under drained) on which the yield was over 
40 bushels to the acre.* This season, the same field yiel- 
ded the heaviest crop of grass 1 ever harvested; and even 
on what was originally the poorest part, there is nowa 
luxuriant crop of second growth clover, and intended for 
seed, that is lodging over the whole extent. 

timate the profit and loss by figures : 
To 60 bushels of lime, cost at the kiln, 16c..... 
7 years interest, (though it paid in pasture in 
NOD GG, o.oo cccecevccedaqtevescine 


60 bushels of lime, cost at the kiln, 124c.... 7,50 
S yonsp imtewent,. ..oic 0k 05 HSN s cttecces 1,35 
6 bushels ground Bones, at 50c........... 3,00 
100 pounds Guano (African)..........+4. 2,00 





$27,48 
Contra. 
By 33 bushels of wheat, average price 
OE TE bri Soaked dees eo eae 
Estimate increase of corn crop, at least 
6 barrels, at $2, (and entirely ow- 
ing to the lime,)........00.00-. 
Estimate increase of Oat crop “ 
2. bushels, at 40c.............. 
Estimate increase of Hay “ 
BD Ose Siee ceeeecesiciee 
Estimate value of clover seed, 
(for there would have been none 
without the lime,) /4 bush. at $4, 


$43,23 


12,05 


8,00 


eeeee 


10,00 


6,00 79,23 





$51,75 

Making, in round number, $50 per acre in favor of 
“ renovating;”’ nor is the estimate a forced one. The ac- 
tual increase of the crops is greater than the amounts as- 
sumed ; aud if a fair average was made of the wheat, in 
the joint crop of oats and wheat, the aggregate result 
would be increased some $5 to $6 per acre. 

There should, perhaps, in the view of some, be a charge 
for draining, and for hauling and spreading the lime; also 
for the manure, for the crop of wheat; und for the ex- 
pense of harvesting the increased crops. 





*It was gleaned with the horse rake, and by the hogs , yet suffi- 
cient seed was icit on the land, to produce this year, a colwnteer 
crop Of wheal wilh lie grass, estimated by many whosaw it, as well 
Werth harvesting. 


The two former, are amply paid for in the increased | The yield on the guanoed acre was thirty -five bushels; 
| pasture; and the manure, was no more than the actual | 


yield of the land itself, after the use of lime, &c. which | 
are charged in the account, and at more than the cost: | 


| and it is believed the increased product in straw and fod- 


der, fully repays the expense of harvesting: to say noth- | 
ing of the present state of the land, as compared to what | 
it was originally. It is now RADICALLY and PERMANENT- | 
LY, improved. 

When Lime has been freely used, plaster will generally, | 


if not always, act promptly and efficiently ; and thus at} 


very small expense, materially aid in perpetuating the im- | 
provement. Previous to its application in this case, plas- | 
ter was liberally used, but with no visible effect whatev- | 
er: now, its action is as marked on the same land, as I 
have ever seen any where. 

Wherever lime can be obtained at a reasonable price— 
say from }2 to 20 cents per bushel in a caustic state (or| 
at half price, if air slaked) with even 5 to 10 miles haul- | 
ing, it may be used to advantage on most, if not all stiff} 
clay soils. 

In some sections these prices are paid, and it is hauled | 
15 to 2) miles; and by aclass of men unsurpassed for 
industry and thrift. The writer has known no instance | 
where its use was persevered in, under whatever disad- | 
vantage it might be, in which success, to a greater or less 
extent, did not crown the effort; and many who borrow- | 
ed money to procure it, in the firstinstance, have mainly | 
by its use, become indepeudent: and money lenders them- 
selves. 

Bones—composed principally of phosphate of lime, and 
gelatinous animal matter, when crushed or ground, form | 
oue of the richest manures. It acts well either alone, or 
with other manures ; and is particularly valuable to aid | 
the growth of clover; for this reason, I class it decidedly | 
before Guano, at an equal expenditure of money, for 
“renovating worn-outlands.”’ Although not so prompt 
in acting, it is far more durable, and more likely to pro- | 
duce a good crop of clover, to turn under. Clover, be-| 
ing almost the only ‘“ greencrop” that | have ever found | 


> ‘much advantage from turning in. 
both heavy crops, and lodging over the greater part of the | 


I prefer its use, following the lime, and on the oat 
crop; atthe rate of from 6 to 10 bushels—or as much 


| more as the renovator may please, for an increased quan- 


| tity will do no injury. 


On the wheat, succeeding the 
oats, my practice is, to apply a light dressing of Guano 
—say 50 to 100 pounds to the acre, to mature and perfect 
the grain; and only on such portions of the field, as the! 
manure from the barn yard will not extend to. By the 
time the clover requires the aid of the bone, it will have 
become sufficiently disintegrated and incorporated with | 
the soil, to give the clover a vigorous start; and its effect 
on the grass crops, is generally more durable than the , 
vegetable manures. 
The supply of ground bones is a limited one ; but when 


cents the bushel) it may be used to advantage on all crops 


and onall soils; but with decidedly less advantage, after 
| passing through the alembick of the glue manufacturer; 


| priving it of much of its fertilizing property. 
, ally harrowed in with the seed, as it loses less by expo- 
We will es- | 


(as I have proved—at least to my satisfaction); thus de- 
It is usu- | 


sure to the atmosphere, than most kinds of putrescent 


| manures. 


$9,60 | 


Guano.—This is one of the most active of all manures; , 


land if the price would justify the application in suflicient 


ava 4,3 | 


quantities, it might aid very materially in “ renovating 
worn-out lands.” But considering the evanescent nature 
of its most active principle, ammonia, and the present 
high market price, viz: the Peruvian, at $60 to $7\\—and | 
the more inferior kinds at $45 to $55—for the ton of 2000 
pounds, it is much doubted whether the ultimate advan- 
tage, calculated on by many, will be realized. If the Pe- 
ruvian could be obtained at about half this price—and it 


| is believed such would be the case with a fair competition | 


in the Peruvian market—the case might be different. 
The writer has made liberal use of Guano; and gener- | 
ally to profit, as to the immediate return; bat in no case | 
has much benefit been derived beyond the first crop; and | 
rarely was any material effect perceived after the second | 
ear. | 
This opinion, so differeut from that entertained by 
some others, is not lightly formed, nor without several 
years careful observation; and also testing the matter by 
numerous experiments, and on a scale sufficiently exten- 
ded, to prove the truth, or fallacy, of the doctrine held by | 
some, that it is only a stimulant. Reference to one ex-. 
periment may suffice, as they all tend to the same result, | 
and nearly to the same degree. 
Ina field of some 10 acres, one acre was selected near | 
the middle, and extending through the field, so as to em- | 


brace any difference of soil, should there be any. On| 


, this acre 200 pounds of Peruvian Guano, at a cost of | 


about $5,0U, were sown with the wheat. Adjoining the | 
Guano on one side, was manure from the barn yard, at! 
the rate of 25 cart loads to the acre ; and on the opposite | 
side (separated by an open drain the whole distance) | 


ground bones were applied on the balance of the field, at | 
a cost of $6,00 to the acre: the field equally limed two} 


| years preceding. There was no material difference inthe | 


time, or manner of seeding; except that the manure was 
lightly cross-plowed in, and the Guano and Bones har- 
rowed in with the wheat. 


| norant of the value of this article as manure. 


the adjoining acre with bone, as near as could be estima- 
ted by dozens, and compared withthe Guano, was about 
27 bushels; and the manured, about 24 bushels. The 
season was unusually dry; and the mauured portion suf- 
fered more from this cause than either of the others; the 
land being considerably more elevated, and a south ex- 
posure. 

The field has since been mowed three times; the first 
crop of grass was evidently in favor of the boued part ; 
the second, and third, were fully two to one over the Gua- 
no, and also yielding much heavier crops of clover seed. 
Ona part of one land, 13 bushels to theacre of the finest 
of the bone were used; on this, the wheat was as heavy 
as on the guanoed, and the grass generally lodges before 
harvest, as it also does on much of the adjoining laad with 
12 bushels of bone. 

The action and durability of Guano, probably vary on 
different soils; and although it may generally be used to 
advantage in aid of a single crop, 1 have as yet, no satis- 
factory evidence, that its fertilizing properties are very du- 
rable: unless applied in such quautities, as may in the 
end “cost more than it comes to.” 

Guano should not be used with caustic lime, or ashes; 
nor very soon succeeding their application. It may with 
decided advantage be mixed with plaster, to fix and retain 
the ammonia; and for nearly, if not ail crops, it is best to 
sow it broadcast, and plow in immediately. 

Leached Ashes.— There are few, or none, who are ig- 
But as 
the supply is rarely, if ever equal to the demand, much 
need not be said on the subject. At 8 to 10 cents per 
bushel, if the cost of transportation is not tooheavy, they 
may always be profitably used ; in durability they are 
next to lime, and the action immediate. Few compara- 
tively, except within the vicinity of cities or villages, or 
those with water or rail read facilities, can procure, or af- 
ford to use them. 

Poudretle-—Much profit has not resulted in the use of 
this (the merchantable) article, so far as I have observed 
its effects on my own, or the crops of others. Such as I 
have purchased, has as yet produced but slightly benefi- 
cial results on the crops to which it was applied. Its fer- 
tilizing property was diffused through such a mass of in- 
ert matter, that I concluded with half, if not one-third of 
the expense, more benefit might be derived from the pur- 
chase of some other kind of manure. 

In the neighborhood of cities, where a supply can be 
obtained without so much adulteration, its use may be 
made very profitable. 

Turning in Green Crops.—This plan of 7 
worn out lands,’ has long been advocated by many. 
have also given it a fair trial; aud with the excepiion of 
Cover as the green crop, little advantage has resulted 
from its adoption : very poor land, without some extrane- 
ous aid, will not produce a green crop worth the turning 
in. It is questionable, whether the same amount of time 
and labor (supposing the occupant without the means to 
purchase manure of any kind) could not be better em- 
ployed on such land, in adding to his stock of manure, 
by composts; prepared from decaying vegetable matter, 
alluvial soil, &c. &c., abounding more or less on all 
farms. If the land possess fertility to produce sufficient 
clover for pasture, the use of plaster either without, or 
certainly with the aid of lime, will, with good manage- 
ment, make it yield aluxuriant crop. But it should be 
borne in mind, that to improve in this way, little mow- 
ing, and less pasturing, must be permitted The land is 
not only benefitted by what is turned in, but is also mate- 
rially aided in the process of renovation, by what is left 
out, and on the surface; to shield and protect the soil 
from a parching sun, prevent throwing out the clover 
roots by the winter frosts, and washing away of the soil, 
by heavy dashing rains. 

This brings to mind another matter, though perhaps 
not strictly ‘‘in the bargain,’’ but which is of much more 
importance than many seem to be aware of; and as yet 
only incidentally alluded to. It isthe preservation of the 
land after it is renovated, from washing away of the soil, 
and into gullies, and “ galled places,’ as they are called: 
this is best done by regular water furrows made with the 
bar-share plow, and throwing the earth on the lower side. 
I will attempt a brief description of my plan of opera- 
tions; but without a diagram, some may possibly be at a 
loss. 

The points to commence at are determined by the eye ; 
a cheap spirit level, costing but a trifle, will soon give the 
termination with precision, and the proper inclination.— 
The operator takes a station some 8U to 100 yards distant 
from the designated point; the assistant, having the staff, 
with a moveable target, and also a bundle of stakes, some 
2 to 3 feet long, places one in the ground, and by its side 
raises the staff and moves the target up or down, to range 
with the sight from the level: the target is then raised 6 
inches and confined by a screw; the assistant walks 17 
steps, and raises his staff: the operator by merely turning 
his level, and not otherwise varying its position, soon de- 
termines the point for the second stake, by the assistant 
moving the siaf, backwards or forwards, (keeping his dis- 
tance from the first stake) until the target again ranges 
with the level; then set another stake, and raising the tar 
get six inches at each stution, throughout the field. One 


| position for the level, if selected with judgment, will 
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The writer is well aware, that there is a strong feeling | before planting, (unless previously prepared for the ope-| and deeptillage, I consider the most certain and perma- 


of prejudice in the minds of many individuals, againt this | 
practice. What are the arguments of the advocates of 
shallow plowing? They say in so many words, “ our) 
soil is only a few inches deep, and if wedo not plow, 
shallow, we shall turn up so much clay or dead earth, as 
to raise no crop atall.’’ Jf two or three inches of soil is 
buried in the spring, under a bed of 5 or 6 inches of clay, 
and thus left without further aid, or preparation fora crop 
that season, the result would generally be, as stated.— 
That shallow plowing, evables the farmer to get clear) 
much more readily of the little soil or mould, he may | 
have on his worn-out lands, is susceptible of easy demon- 
stration; nor is it less so, that either ina very wel or very 
dry season, the crop from this cause, generally suffers. | 

During the summer months, the greater portion of the 
rains fall hastily; and whenever the ground is not opened 
and pervious to a sufficient depth to imbibe the whole, 
before the surplus water can penetrate, and be absorbed 
by the compact subsoil, a large portion of the surface be- 
comes fluid, and rapidly passes off, or “ washes away,” 
unless the land is perfectly level. What remains, after, 
being so thoroughly saturated, has a tendency to settle in- | 
to a compact mass ; soon parting with its scanty supply | 
of moisture, under a hot summer’s sun, and rendering it | 
impervious to the rootsof plants. If a drought succeeds, 
a soil in such state, can afford but a meagre supply of 
moisture to nourish a crop; and at a period too, when the 
greatest amount is needed. Nearly all plants imbibe | 
more or less moisture from the earth by their roots; and | 
if thissupport is wethheld, they cannot continue ina) 
healthy and vigorous state: indeed so necessary is this el- 
ement, that many of our grass seeds, and plants, will not 
only vegetate, but grow vigorously for a considerable pe- 
riod, with no other support to their roots, than what can 
be derived from pure water. 

1 am confident that in most of our lands that have be- 
come sterile, the cause is to be attributed, more to shal-| 
low plowing, and woushing away of the little soil they pos- 
sessed, than to the extraction of the vegetable nutriment, 
by the growth of plants; in fact it is almost a necessary 
consequence of this pernicious practice. If the toiling 
farmer or planter is able to purchase a dressing of mine- 
ral manure, or fortunate enough to scrape together a 
scanty supply of vegetable matter from the resources of 
the farm, a large portion of it is carried off by the first 
dashing rain, to enrich still more, the beds of creeks and | 
rivers. 

Having stated some of the disadvantages which attend | 
shallow plowing, we will now briefly enumerate some of 
the advantages of deep plowing when judiciously pur- 
sued. 

In the successful cultivation of all our crops, it is ne- 
cessury that ample food be provided, and in an accessible 
form; and that moisture, equally necessary, be adminis- 
tered, in neither too great nor too small quantities. This | 
will probably be admitted by all, and it is-presumed the 
admission will also be made, that the greatest amount of 
nourishment derived by all our field crops is from the 
earth. By deep plowing, it rarely occurs that a fall of | 
rain isso great or sudden, as completely to saturate the 
body of earth acted on by the plow; and until such is the 
case, but little danger is to be apprehended of ** washing 
away;’’ and just aslittle, that the plants will so soon re- 
quire a renewal of moisture, caused by evaporation.— 
The soil much longer retains its loose end friable texture, 
and enables the roots readily to extend in all directions, | 
in search of their appropriate nourishment; for the same 
reason, deep tilth admits of closer proximity of the plants, 
without sustaining equal injury from drought, and turn- 
ing yellow; or firing, incommon parlance. 

I would ask the advocates of shallow plowing, or the 
skinning system, as it has been aptly termed, if they have 
not observed the beneficial effects, of earths taken out of 
cellars, wells, pits, &c. when applied to very poor land ? 
And have they not observed a luxuriant growth of grass 
and weeds on ditch banks and mill races; even to the 
highest points, when level evough to retain the moisture 
that falls? [ have often noticed such effects; and have | 


ration, by liming a year or two in advance) of lime, or 
some other kind of manure. 

These two branches, viz: Draining and plowing are | 
considered important in the system of renovation, and | 
more might be added ; but perhaps sufficient space has 
been devoted to them, with the further remark, that No | 
land with clay subsoil, should be plowed either deep or 
shallow, when ina state too wet to crumble or break | 
freely before the plow. The injury is irreparable, at least | 
for that season, as nothing short of a winter’s frost will | 
effectually pulverize it. | 

We will now proceed to the third important step in| 
the process of “ renovating worn-out lands.’? The pro- | 
per kind, and application of, manures: viz, stable manure 
and vegetable matter produced by the farm; lime, marl, 
bones, ashes, guano, plaster, and turning in green crops. 

It may be considered almost an axiom in farming ope- 
ratious, that no one should goin debt forany kind of ma- 
nures, unless in favored situations where the price is very 
low, and the transportation cheap, (except perhaps for 
lime) without first having fully availed himself of all bis 
own resources ; and his manure heap too, should be his 
first care. No farmer need ever be at a loss for profitable 
employment for himself and hands, in adding to his stock 
of this all important requisite to successful operations ; | 
and in preventing the loss and waste of what is already 
accumulated. When not necessarily otherwise engaged, 
the time is well employed in many situations by hauling 
the rich earth, and decomposed vegetable matter, which 
has accumulated in the marshes, ieaves, weeds, &c., and | 
incorporating them with the contents of his barn yard ; | 
independent of their own fertilizing properties, they are | 


valuable as absorbents, to receive and retain the more vol- | 
atile ingredients that otherwise might be lost in the pro- | 
cess of fermentation and decomposition; a few bushels of 


plaster may be used with much advantage for the same say the least, is like “ burying the talent; for so much 


object. 

It was the maxim of a wise man, who began the world 
with nothing, and became independent—and that too, 
without the charge of dishonesty, orextortion ever hav- | 
ing been alleged against him—that “a penny saved, is} 
two pence gained.”’ It is emphatically true, with regard 
to the saving, and judicious application of manure. 

As an evidence of what care and attention in regard to! 
making and saving manure will accomplish, it is within | 
the knowledge of the writer, that two loads of manure) 
(with two yoke of oxen have been hauled out this sea- | 
son, forevery acre of arable land on the farm; and with | 
asmall exception, produced on the farm itself, without! 
extraneous aid. 
As germaine to our present purpose and object, I will | 
here remark. that many farmers whose lands most require | 
‘*‘ renovating,’ keep too many horses; in nineteen cases | 
out of twenty, and for nearly all farm purposes, one or 
two good yoke of Oxen are decidedly preferable. They | 
cost no more at first, and will perform twice the labor; | 
save in expense of harness, and still more in keeping ; | 
and after working 5 to 6 years under good management, | 
are usually worth more than the first cost, for the sham- | 


| his land. 


nent agent in “ renovating worn-out lands,”’ of any oth- 
er substance with which | am acquainted ; whether min- 
eral, animal, or vegetable ; and when it can be obtained 
at a reasonable cost, even with some miles hauling in aa- 
dition, it is generally to be preferred, if only one kind of 
“ bought manure”’ isto be used. It may however be used 
freely in conjunction with all other manures, and with de- 
cided advantage, if done with judgment. 


After many years experience in the use of lime, I 
would advise in all cases where it can be accomplished, to 
spread it on the surface from 1 to 3 or 4 years, before the 
landis brokenup. The effect of a single winter’s frosts 
and rains, will more effectually dissolve and bring it into 
action, and benefit the succeeding crop, as also the land 
itself, than is attained in a longer period, by plowing it 
in as soon as applied. In this way also, a much larger 
quantity may be safely applied to the same land ata sin- 
gle dressing. As there is no loss to lime from atmospher- 
ic influence, it should be kept near the surface : and the 
proper quantity to use to the best advantage, can only be 
determined by the price, and the state the land may be in 
at the time. With a good sod of grass roots to receive 
it, 100 or even 150 bushels to the acre, will do no harm: 
but on stiff clays, with little soil or mould on the surface, 
50 bushels would be avery liberal application as a first 
dressing, if put on immediately after plowing. It would 
be better to apply a less quantity at first, and renew itas 
soon as an increased growth of vegetation could be ob- 


| tained. 


\\ hen lime is applied in very large quantities, and im- 
mediately incorporated with a poor soil, having little or 


| no vegetuble matter in it, the effect is to combine with the 


silicious particles,—abounding more or less in all clay 
soils—and form hard compact masses, that are not sepa- 
rated by years of after tillage. This mode, therefore, to 


capital lies dormant, and neither benefits the farmer or 
Twenty-five or thirty bushels asa first applica- 
tion, particularly if aided by even a light dressing of veg- 
etable manure, will make a much quicker return for the 
outlay 


| As to the modus operandi of lime much iias been writ- 


ten ; and various, if not conflicting theories put forth ; 
nor do allagree as to the most judicious mode of applica- 
tion. 

I consider it altogether unnecessary here, to attempt 
any explanation of the chemical changes produced in the 
soil by its use, or to give my own opinion on the subject, 
though formed after careful observation and from yeurs 
experience. To the inexperienced, however, it is of much 
more importance to be informed how to use it to the best 
advantage. And as previously remarked, it is of still 
less consequence, how, or when applied, so THAT IT IS DONE. 

Lime will act very beneficially, as I know from expe- 
rience, on stiff tenacious clays, and so near a state of ster- 
ility, as scarcely to re-produce the seed sown on them.— 

ut if used under such circumstances, and without the 
aid of any kind of manure, considerable time must elapse 





bles. | before much amelioration of the soil need be expected. 
Marl.—I can say but little from experience, inthe use| Theory without practice, does not often carry much 


of calcareous manures; but am fully satisfied both by | weight with it ; and on the mind of the farmer, general- 
information derived from others, and from personal ob- | ly speaking, it acts with less force perhaps than with 
servation, that wherever it abounds, it might be made a| most other classes in the community; for unless au array 
MINE OF WEALTH to the proprietor, and the adjacent dis- | of facts, or good evidence, is adduced to inspire confi- 
tricts which admit of water transportation. | dence, he is slow tochange; the more so, when he knows 
The only apparent reason why they are not more so, that even a partial failure in a single crop, from experi- 
is, either ignorance of its great fertilizing properties, or a| menting, will be sensibly felt in his slender income, and 
lack of the necessary enterprise and industry To Become | perhaps for a year to come. This feeling, to a certain 
ric, when every facility for the purpose, is as it were, extent at least, is all right and proper; for experiments, to 
laid at their very doors. The quantity of marl required | test any new theory, are best undertaken on a limited 
to the acre, to produce much beneficial result, does not | scale: dime may be lost thereby, but money may be saved 
admit of extended land transportation: but there are | in the end. 
thousands, if not tens of thousands of acres, bordering | I will now briefly give some account of the practical 
on, and near tide water, both in this, and neighboring | operation of my theory. My first application of lime to 
States, now thrown out as waste lands, because they will | any extent, was 200 bushels, mostly air sluked, hauled 6 
no longer yield even a stinted growth of vegetation; most, | miles, and applied to 4 acres; just broken up for acorn 
if not all of which, might readily be reclaimed by the | crop, and harrowed in. This portion of the field partic- 


almost uniformly observed, that if earth thus taken from | judicious use of marl; and at one-fourth the cost per) ylarly, was so thoroughly exhausted by previous bad 


below the surface, was capable of being pulverized by | 
frost or tillage, increased fertility was the result. Such 
being the case, is there any valid reason for supposing, | 
that still nearer the surface, so much difference can exist, | 
that while one will render the same land sterile, the other 
will positively enrich it? If advantage will result from | 
mixing with the soil, the earth taken from many feet be- | 
low the surface—and that such is the case I have had re- 
peated evidence, ana using it for this express object—I | 
cannot perceive why a portion of the same fertilizing pro- | 
perty may not be found in the earth, ouly a few inches! 
ora footbelow the surface. And last, though not least, | 
in the catalogue of advantages, the all important item of | 
manure, is rendered more available; and consequently, | 
= land is both immmediately and permanently bene- 
ted. 

But deep plowing alone, much as it is advocated, will | 
not speedily make poor land rich. It also requires some} 
judgment when, and to what extent it should be carried. | 
Lands that are to be plowed much deeper than usual, | 
should be broken up in the fall ; no crop should be seeded | 
the ensuing « son, that does not admit of frequent plow- | 
ing or ha’ ~ wing ; and if PRacTICABLE give it a dressing | 


| when, or what quantity of Marl or Lime is applied; only 


acre, that lands in the interior,— originally no better, if so | management, that the yield in corn was only some 5 or 
good,—are made to yield 10 to 12 barrels of corn, or 30) § bushels to the acre; nor was the crop sensibly increas- 
to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. I have been inform- ed by the lime. As the main object in cultivation was to 
ed by some of the large landed proprietors—not owning, | set the field in grass, the corn was followed by a crop of 
nor residing within less than 8 to 10 miles of the marl | gyal] grain, anda liberal supply of clover and timothy 
beds—that a boat load of a thousand to twelve hundred | seed, and plaster: the latter producing no visible effect 
bushels of marl, rich in carbonate of lime, could be de- | whatever; and nearly all the grass seed perished, leaving 
livered at many of their landings, at an expense not ex- the surface as bare as before. But before the field again 
ceeding 8 to $10. Yet not one bushel was ever used ! !| came in course for cultivation, the good effect of the lime 

But as was justly remarked, by one of these very in- | was so evident by the growth of whive clover—a new va- 
telligent and hospitable gentlemen, ‘it’s no use to preach | riety in that vicinity—that | was encouraged to lime the 
to a deaf congregation,” anda further remark or two will | whole field containing about 12 acres, and also including 
only be added; not altogether without the hope that some- this 4 acres; put on as before, just after breaking up for 
thing will eventually “stir them up,” and induce a trial! corn, The crop on this portion, was increased fully 5 to 
at least, of this valuable manure. It matters less, how, | 6 fold, over that adjoining, and but recently limed; thus 
‘liberally paying all expenses, and has continued ever 
since to produce profitable crops. Plaster now acts on it 
plication, like lime, is best made one, two or three years, | with marked effect. The first application was made some 
and on the surface, before breaking up the land; and thus 18 to 19 years since; and to test the durability of lime, 
give it the benefit of the winter’s frosts and snows to dis- | these 4 acres have been kept for experiment, and without 
solve and incorporate it with the soil. | the addition of other manure; except a portion, intended 

Lime.—This, next to the properdraining (when neces- | for still further experiment. About 2 acres were sownin 


MAKE THE APPLICATION, and that pretty liberally. Its ap- 


sary: for even lime will not enable us to dispense with it) | broad cast corn, with 2 Olbs. Peruvian Guano—then fol. 
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lowed wheat on the 4 acres, and with 20) Ibs. Guano to 


the acre, leaving 2 without guano. 

The corn was materially benefitted by the Guano; but 
the wheat was not benefitted by the previous application 
of it, though it was nearly or quite doubled, over the two 
lands left without any Guano: the wheat was harvested 
two years since; and no one could now point out by the 
growth of the clover, uniformly good on the whole, and 
equally limed, which portion bad and which had no Gua- 
no—the conclusion is, that the “renovating” effects of 
lime, are thus far, TEN times as durable as Guano; how 
much longer remains to be seen. 

Some nine or ten years since, I determined to reclaim 
an adjoining field, at whatever cost. 1 was told long pre- 
vious by one of my neighbors who sold his farm, and re- 
moved to the west, in order to settle on better land, that 
the attempt would be futile; or, if it ever was made pro- 
dactive, it would cost a great deal more than the land 
was worth. The prospect was forbidding; for the larger 
portion was as much reduced as could be, by shallow til- 
luge, BO manure, no grass seed sown, and constant wash- 
ing, even to gullies, and producing little else than run- 
ning briars. It was broken up in the failand winter, to a 
much greater depth than it was ever plowed before; six- 
ty bushels of quick lime to the acre, were applied in the 
spring, the ground well harrowed and planted in corn ; 
such portions as required it, having been well under- 
drained—some 2 to 3 acres—and which were about the 


than paid the expense of plowing. A crop of oats and 
grass seed followed; as it was not considered worth the 
trouble and expense to put in a crop of wheat, on 2-3 of 
the field. After 6 or 7 years, the same field again com- 
ing in course, exactly the same plan was pursued, as to 
plowing and lime; but rather increasing the depth than 
otherwise. 

The crop of corn though injured by the bud worm, 
was good—enabling me to do, what I had rarely, or nev- 
er done before, sell from 3 to ¢ of the crop. Oats follow- 
ed, on about 2-3 of the field, with some 9 or 6 bushels of 
bones to the acre, and wheat on the balance, with Guano: 


both heavy crops, and lodging over the greater part of the | 


field. Then followed a wheat crop on the whole; manu- 
red as much as possible from the barn yard, and on the 


balance, a light dressing of guano of some 80 to 100, 


pounds to the acre. 


The two former, are amply paid for in the increased | The yield on the guanoed acre was thirty -five bushels; 


| pasture; and the manure, was no more than the actual | 


|if not always, act promptly and efficiently ; and thus at 


yield of the land itself, after the use of lime, &c. which 
are charged in the account, and at more than the cost: 
and it is believed the increased product in straw and fod- 
der, fully repays the expense of harvesting: to say noth- | 
ing of the present state of the land, as compared to what 
it was originally. It is now RADICALLY and PERMANENT- 
LY, improved. 

When Lime has been freely used, plaster will generally, | 


very small expense, materially aid in perpetaating the im- | 
provement. Previous to iis application in this case, plas- 
ter was liberally used, but with no visible effect whatev- | 
er: now, its action is as marked on the same land, as I 
have ever seen any where. 
Wherever lime can be obtained at a reasonable price—| 
say from 12 to 20 cents per bushel in a caustic state (or) 
at half price, if air slaked) with even 5 to 10 miles haul- 
ing, it may be used to advantage on most, if not ail stiff) 
clay soils. 
\n some sections these prices are paid, and it is hauled | 
15 to 2) miles; and by aclass of men unsurpassed for 
industry and thrift. The writer has known no instance 
where its use was persevered in, under whatever disad- 
vantage it might be, in which success, to a greater or less 
extent, did not crown the effort; and many who borrow- | 


,;ed money to procure it, in the firstinstance, have mainly 
amount that produced anything of a crop, or that more | 


by its use, become independent: and money lenders them- | 
selves. 

Bones—composed principally of phosphate of lime, and 
gelatinous animal matter, when crushed or ground, form 
one of the richest manures. It acts well either alone, or 
with other manures ; and is particularly valuable to aid 
the growth of clover; for this reason, | class it decidedly | 
before Guano, at an equal expenditure of money, for| 
“renovating worn-outlands.’’ Although not so prompt 


| 27 bushels; and the manured, about 24 bushels. 


| norant of the value of this article as manure. 


| need not be said on the subject. 


the adjoining acre with bone, as near as could be estima- 
ted by dozens, and compared withathe Guano, was about 
The 
season was unusually dry; and the manured portion suf- 
fered more from this cause than either of the others; the 


, land being considerably more elevated, and a south ex- 


posure. 
The field has since been mowed three times; the first 
crop of grass was evidently in favor of the bowed part ; 


| the second, and third, were fully two to oue over the Gua- 


no, and also yielding much heavier crops of clover seed. 
Ona part of one land, 183 bushels to theacre of the finest 
of the bone were used; on this, the wheat was us heavy 
as on the guanoed, and the grass generally lodges before 
harvest, as it also does on much of the adjoining land with 
12 bushels of bone. 

The action and durability of Guano, probably vary on 
different soils; and although it may generally be used to 
advantage in aid of a single crop, | have as yet, no satis- 
factory evidence, that its fertilizing properties are very du- 
rable: unless applied in such quantities, as may in the 
end “cost more than it comes to.” 

Guano should not be used with caustic lime, or ashes; 
nor very soon succeeding their application. It may with 
decided advantage be mixed with plaster, to fix and retain 
the ammonia; and for nearly, if not ail crops, it is best to 
sow it broadcast, and plow in immediately. 

Leached Ashes.— There are few, or none, who are ig- 
But as 
the supply is rarely, if ever equal to the demand, much 
At 8 to 10 cents per 
bushel, if the cost of transportation is not tooheavy, they 


may always be profitably used ; in durability they are 


next to lime, and the action immediate. Few conpara- 
tively, except within the vicinity of cities or villages, or 
those with water or rail road facilities, can procure, or af- 


in acting, it is far more durable, and more likely to pro-| ford to use them. 


duce a good crop of clover, to turn under. 
ing almost the only “ greencrop” that | have ever found | 


/much advantage from turning in. 


I prefer its use, following the lime, and on the oat 
crop; atthe rate of from 6 to 10 bushels—or as much 


| moreas the renovator may please, for an increased quan- 


The average yield of the field, was over thirty-three | 


bushels to the acre. 
These results are attained with certainty; for every 


field and lot are accurately surveyed, and the contents no- | 


ted on the plat of the Farm; and the product of this field 
was kept separate, threshed, and measured by itself. The 
greater portion suffered from the drought early last year; 
and the harvesting was badly done, owing to the fallen 
and tangled state of the grain from a storm, about the 
time of ripening; but 1 have no doubt, several contigu- 
ous acres might have been selected on the lowest ground 
(the portion under drained) on which the yield was over 
40 bushels to the acre.* 
ded the heaviest crop of grass 1 ever harvested; and even 
on what was originally the poorest part, there is now a 
luxuriant crop of second growth clover, and inteuded for 
seed, that is lodging over the whole extent. We will es- 
timate the profit and loss by figures : 
To 60 bushels of lime, cost at the kiln, 16c..... 
7 years interest, (though it paid in pasture in 
WOOD CMR, ) soc occccccccesasetedckatees t's 
60 bushels of lime, cost at the kiln, 124c.... 
3 years interest, ........ceeseesccccccess 
6 bushels ground Bones, at 50c........... 
100 pounds Guano (African).........606. 


$9,60 


4,°3 
7,50 
1,35 
3,00 
2,00 





$27,48 
Contra. 


By 33 bushels of wheat, average price 





Bold at 1,31... .. cc cece cccccces. O49,53 
Estimate increase of corn crop, at least 

6 barrels, at $2, (and entirely ow- 

et Ae eee 12,05 
Estimate increase of Oat crop “ 

2. bushels, at 40c........... 8,00 
Estimate increase of Hay “ 

Re eeee lr ee ee ere er 10,00 
Estimate value of clover seed, “ 

(for there would have been none 

without the lime,) 14 bush. at $4, 6,00 79,23 

$51,75 


Making, in round number, $50 per acre in favor of 
“ renovating;”’ nor is the estimate a forced one. The ac- 
tual increase of the crops is greater than the amounts as- 
sumed ; and if a fair average was made of the wheat, in 
the joint crop of oats and wheat, the aggregate result 
would be increased some $5 to $6 per acre. 

There should, perhaps, in the view of some, be a charge 
for draining, and for hauling and spreading the lime; also 
for the mauure, for the crop of wheat; und for the ex- 
pense of harvesting the increased crops. 





*It was gleaned with the horse rake, and by the hogs , yet suffi- 
cient seed was icit on the land, to produce this year, a volunteer 
crop Of wheal with lhe grass, estimated by many whosaw it, es well 
Werth harvesting. 


This season, the same field yiel- | 


tity will do xo injury. On the wheat, succeeding the 
outs, my practice is, to apply a light dressing of Guano 
—say 50 to 100 pounds to the acre, to mature and perfect 
the grain; and only on such portions of the field, as the! 
manure from the barn yard will not extend to. By the 
time the clover requires the aid of the bone, it will have 
become sufficiently disintegrated and incorporated with | 
the soil, to give the clover a vigorous start; and its effect 
on the grass crops, is generally more durable than the 
vegetable mauures. 

The supply of ground bones is a limited one; but when 


| to be had at a reasonable price (usually selling at 4) to 50 


cents the bushel) it may be used to advantage on all crops 
and on all soils; but with decidedly less advantage, after 
passing through the alembick of the glue manufacturer; 
(as I have proved—at least to my satisfaction); thus de- 
priving it of mach of its fertilizing property. It is usu- 


ally harrowed in with the seed, as it loses less by expo- 


sure to the atmosphere, than most kinds of putrescent 


| manures. 


Guano.—This is one of the most active of all manures; 
and if the price would justify the application in sufficient 
quantities, it might aid very materially in “ renovating 
worn-out lands.’’ But considering the evanescent nature 
of its most active principle, ammonia, and the present 
high market price, viz: the Peruvian, at $60 to $7)\—and | 
the more inferior kinds at $45 to $55—for the ton of 2000 
pounds, it is much doubted whether the ultimate advan- 
tage, calculated on by many, will be realized. If the Pe- 
ruvian could be obtained at about Aalf this price—and it 


|is believed such would be the case with a fair competition | 


in the Peruvian market—the case might be different. 

The writer has made liberal use of Guano; and gener- | 
ally to profit, as to the immediate return; but in no case 
has much benefit been derived beyond the first crop; and 
rarely was any material effect perceived after the second | 

ear. 
. This opinion, so different from that entertained by 


‘some others, is not lightly formed, nor without several 


years careful observation; and also testing the matter by 
numerous experiments, and on a scale sufficiently exten- 
ded, to prove the truth, or fallacy, of the doctrine held by | 
some, that it is only a stimulant. Reference to one ex- | 
periment may suffice, as they all tend to the same result, | 
and nearly to the same degree. 

Ina field of some 10 acres, one acre was selected near | 
the middle, and extending through the field, so as to em- | 


brace any difference of soil, should there be any. On| 


this acre 200 pounds of Peruvian Guano, at a cost of | 


| the rate of 25 cart loads to the acre ; and on the opposite | 


about $5,0U, were sown with the wheat. Adjoining the 
Guano on one side, was manure from the barn yard, at 


side (separated by an open drain the whole distance) | 


ground bones were applied on the balance of the field, at | 


a cost of $6,00 to the acre: the field equally limed two 
years preceding. There was no material difference in the 
time, or manner of seeding; except that the manure was 
lightly cross-plowed in, and the Guano and Bones har- 
rowed in with the wheat. 


| 


Clover, be-| 


| tance trom the first stake) until the target again ranges 


Poudrette—Much profit has not resulted in the use of 
this (the merchantable) article, so far as I have observed 
its effects on my own, or the crops of others. Such as I 
have purchased, has as yet produced but slightly benefi- 
cial results on the crops to which it was applied. .‘s fer- 
tilizing property was diffused through such a mass o> in- 
ert matter, that I concluded with half, if not one-third of 
the expense, more benefit might be derived from the pur- 
chase of some other kind of manure. 

In the neighborhood of cities, where a supply can be 
obtained without so much adulteration, its use may be 
made very profitable. 

Turning in Green Crops.—This plan of “ a 
worn out lands,” has long been advocated by many. 
have also given it a fair trial; aud with the excepiion of 
Cover as the green crop, little advantage has resulted 
from its adoption : very poor land, without some extrane- 
ous aid, will not produce a green crop worth the turning 
in. It is questionable, whether the same amount of time 
and labor (supposing the occupant without the means to 
purchase manure of any kind) could not be better em- 
ployed on such land, in adding to his stock of manure, 
by composts; prepared from decaying vegetable matter, 
alluvial soil, &c. &c., abounding more or less on all 
farms. If the land possess fertility to produce sufficient 
clover for pasture, the use of plaster either without, or 
certainly with the aid of lime, will, with good manage- 
ment, make it yield aluxuriant crop. But it should be 
borne in mind, that to improve in this way, little mow- 
ing, and less pasturing, must be permitted The land is 
not only benefitted by what is turned in, but is also mate- 
rially aided in the process of renovation, by what is left 
out,and on the surface; to shield and protect the soil 
from a parching sun, prevent throwing out the clover 
roots by the winter frosts, and washing away of the soil, 
by heavy dashing rains. 

This brings to mind another matter, though perhaps 
not strictly ‘in the bargain,’’ but which is of much more 
importance than many seem to be aware of ; and as yet 
ouly incidentally alluded to. It isthe preservation of the 
land after it is renovated, from washing away of the soil, 
and into gullies, and “ galled places,’’ as they are called: 


| this is best done by regular water furrows made with the 


bar-share plow, and throwing the earth on the lower side. 
I will attempt a brief description of my plan of opera- 


| tions; but without a diagram, some may possibly be ata 


loss. 

The points to commence at are determined by the eye ; 
a cheap spirit level, costing but a trifle, will soon give the 
termination with precision, and the proper inclination.— 


| The operator takes a station some 8U to 100 yards distant 


from the designated point; the assistant, having the staff, 
with a moveable target, and also a bundle of stakes, some 
2 to 3 feet long, places one in the ground, and by its side 
raises the staff and moves the target up or down, to range 
with the sight from the level: the target is then raised 6 


| inches and confined by a screw; the assistant walks 17 


steps, and raises his staff: the operator by merely turning 
his level, and not otherwise varying its position, soon de- 
termines the point for the second stake, by the assistant 
moving the siaff, backwards or forwards, (keeping his dis- 


with the level; then set another stake, and raising the tar 
get six inches at each stution, throughout the field. One 


| position for the level, if selected with judgment, will 
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serve for 5 a 
and on, or near the supposed line of the furrow. Witha 
little practice the levelling is done very expeditiously, and 
by any person of ordinary capacity. When ready for the 


plow, the leveller walks before it, (the plowman guided by | 


his steps) picks up the stakes as they are reached,—and if 
necessary by much inequality in the land—varies the line 
a little between the stakes, still more to preserve the 
level. 

This gives a uniform escape for all surplus water, with 
a regular fall of about one foot in the hundred. My ex- 
perience has proved, that if the furrows are not too far 
apart, (one for each fall of 5 to 6 feet will generally suf- 
fice) they effectually prevent washing; and the gradual 
descent of the water does not form gullies. They are 
made direetly after seeding wheat—are as carefully at- 
tended to asthe seeding itself—and remain open until the 
land is again broken up. They are valueable on all lands 
liable to wash, and have materially aided in my efforts in 
“ renovating worn-out lands.” All the unsightly “gul- 
lies and galled places” have disappeared. 


Rotation of Crops.—This is also a subject of importance; 
and it is also one on which much diversity of opinion ex- 
ists. Nothing short of the concurrent testimony of a 
neighborhood, will establish one plan as the best: yet in 
another, a different one has equally strong advocates: for 
in some sections of the country “the three field shift” 
is preferred——in another, five, and a third will adopt the 
six or seven field rotation. Different “ localities,’ and 
other circumstances, may perhaps afford good grounds 
for this variety of opinion. But asa general rule, it is 
believed that where the latter mode is adopted, or nearly 
80, other circumstances being equal, the farming is better 
done, is more profitable, and the lands more permanently, 
if not more rapidly improved: close pasturing, and ‘reu- 
ovating worn out lands,’’ may do in theory, but are not 
very likely to succeed in practice. Theseven field rota- 
tion, certainly admits of a better opportunity to benefit 
by the aid of the artificial grasses ; and whenever they 
can be successfully invoked, the good work is more than 
half accomplished. 

Before taking leave of my readers, the majority of 
whom perhaps are engaged in agricultural pursuits, I 
would again briefly recur to the important subject of Ma- 
nures,—one of scarcely less moment to the tiller of the 
soil, than is the Mariner’s Compass to the tempest-tossed 
sailor—for mainly to theiragency in some form or other, 
must we be indebted for success, in the renovation of 
worn-out lands. My preference, as may have been seen, 
is given to Lime over all others, when an expenditure of 
the slender resources of the farm is devoted to this ob- 
ject; and although it is not a Panacea, to cure all the ills 
incident to the calling, nor will it, like the fabled Satyr, 
“blow hot and cold with the same breath,’’ yet on all 
soils to which I have seen it applied,—from the stiffest 
clays, to the blowing sands,—does it appear to be a renoe 
vator in a greater or less degree: the one, it will lighten 
and mellow, while the other is rendered more compact, 
and more retentive of moisture. I would therefore 
strongly advise the use of Lime, as decidedly the most ef- 
ficient and durable agent, for improving most kinds of 
soils. If itsaction may be considered comparatively slow, 
IT IS SURE, in its fertilizing effects; and will generally in 
the end, prove also to be the most economical, whenever 
it can be obtained at a reasonable price. 


The three kinds of ‘* bought manures’ most extensive- 
ly in use in this State for improving our worn-out lands 
(Plaster of course excepted) might be classed somewhat 
like the following: Lime, for the landlord, Guano for the 
tenant, and ground Bones for both. All may be used to 
profit under favorable circumstances; but they are be- 
lieved to differ materially in their relative values, in pro- 
portion to the amount of money usually expended, if the 
improvement of land, if a primary object with the hus- 
bandman. 

Experience, however, in this, us well as in most other 
things, is the best teacher; provided wedo not pay too 
dear forit. And without intending in the least degree, 
to check the energy and spirit of agricultural improve- 
ment, now so widely extending, I would venture a cau- 
tion to those who have but little money to expend for the 
purchase of high priced manures, to do it rather for such 
as are known to be durable; and which will eventually, 
be the most certain to return both principal and interest. 
I feel confident that all I have expended for lime, has 
been returned in the increased product of the soil ; and 
with nearer six times six, than 6 per ceut. interest. If 
the market value of the land, has not been enhanced in 
equal proportion (most probably the case) it certainly has 
not deteriorated any in quality. 

As remarked at the beginning of my essay, no exclu- 
sive method of improvement, is alike suited to all loca- 
tions, and circumstances; but I trast a plan is submitted 
that will very generally succeed if persevered in ; it will 
not only make the grain, but the grass grow; and will at 
the same time, effectually “ RENovaTE worn ovr Lanps.”’ 


E S 
Horewoed, Gh me. 28,188. = 





A soul conversant with virtue resembles a fountain ; 


for it is clear, gentle, sweet, co icati i 
I * , communicative, rich, harm. 
less, and innocent. , ioe 





or 10 sights; they should be taken in advance, | | 








which we forgot to acknowledge at the time, owing to 
domestic affliction. 

P. 8. Since receiving the insects from Mr. Thatcher, 
j another grape culturist has informed us that he discover- 
ed the same insect, on his grapes the past summer, but 
| we have forgotten the name of the individual. 


| 











| Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

| Tue Annvat Mrertine of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, will be held at Columbus, on Wednesday the 6th of 
_ | December, (in the city council chamber.) 

At this meeting delegates from county Agricultural 
| Societies will be in attendance, and are expected to hand 
| in the reports from their societies, if not previously sent. 

It is also their duty to elect at that time five new members 
of the Board, to serve for two years, in place of Messrs. 
Watts, Codding, Kirtland, Moore and Bateham, whose 
ture, it will be seen, occurs (wo days after the assembling ‘term of service will then expire. The Delegates are also 
of the Ohio Legislature. We hope all the county socie- | expected to give such verbal statements of the condition 
ties will appoint delegates, and send in their reports at and pospects of their several societies as they may see fit, 
| that time; and if any amendments are desired in the rules and offer such suggestions in reference to the action of 
of the Board for regulating county societies, the matter | 


‘ $ | the Board, as may tead to promote the prosperity of the 
should be proposed at this meeting. The subject of Dis- ‘societies, and the general interests of agriculture. 


trict Fairs, and the future operations of the Board gener-| Ogrcers of the Board will also be elected at this meet- 
ally, will then be discussed, and the’ Delegates should ing for the ensuing year. 


come prepared to state the views of their constituents in M. B. Batenam, Secretary. 
relation thereto. 
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: bedeeos vebins De Circular to Counties. 
Crermont County Ac. Soc.—In our list of Fairs pub- | The follwing is a copy of the interrogatories contained 
| lished during the past two or three months, we put down in the circular recently issued by the State Board of Ag- 
| Clermont us a lownship society. The secretary reminds) riculture for information to be embodied in the next an- 
| us that this is an error—it was changed the past year toa | nual Report. 
| county society; but itis not organized under the State | 
| law, so as to draw funds from the county treasury. We| By 
have seen no report of its Fair. 1. What are the three or four principal farm crops of 
We hope to pay our Clermont friendsa visit next spring | ac Th SARE tes Uap ales oe Tag Re aE ee 
Our subscription books show Clermont to | x Supply the information called for in the following 
| be one of the best counties in the State. | table, by estimates founded on personal observation and 


—————E | inquiry from others. 
Albany Cultivator Burnt Out—The Office of the Al- | 


| bany Cultivator was destroyed by fire about the first inst., | Corn, 
including the entire edition of that paper for the present | Wheat, 
month and much other valuable property, belonging to | 

the publisher, not much of which was covered by insu- Oats, 

rance. We sympathise with friend Tucker in this truly 

vexatious calamity and severe loss. | 
The Agricultural warehouse of Mr. Emery was also | 

destroyed, but it appears that his loss is not very great. 





From THe County oF 








or summer. 








Rye, 
Barley, 


acre 1848. 





Buckwheat, 


Average yield per 


“Tue PLow, Loom, anp Anvin.’’—In the notice of 
| this work in our last, we stated the terms to be $2 per | 
year. This is a slight mistake as we learn from a natice | Hay, 

in one of our exchanges, (no terms being given in the | 
work before us!) The terms it appears, are, single copy | Tobacco, 
$3—two for $5, and five for $10. Cheap enough, we | 
say. 


e yield the past 
or 5 years. 
this year? 


Potatoes, 


Was the quality good 
Average price in 
nearest market. 
Any remarks. 


aiat 





3. Mention any other farm crops, worthy of notice 
produced in your county. 
4. If any of the crops were materially injured by any 
cause the past year, state which, and by what cause ? 
If any remedy or means of preventing this injury 
was discovered, state the same. 
What are the chief articles of export from your 
county, and where are they mostly purchased or ship- 
d? 








New Species of Curculio, on Grapes. 

Many horticulturists have noticed that injury has been 
done to the grape crop, the past two or three seasons, by 
an insect supposed to be the curculio, which destroys the 
plums and other stone fruit. 

Mr. N. W. Thatcher, an observing horticulturist, re- 7. If h liable statistics of th 

: ¥. you have e statistics o 

marked to us the past summer that his grapes were much | 9 sunt of prbgtte i tee as wheat, flour, Og org 
injured by this new enemy, and he had discovered that the wool, &c., or shipments of the same, append them to this 
cause of the mischief was a different species of curculio | report and state tne source whenve obtained. 
fiom that which destroys the plus, &c., being consid- 8. State, if you can, the number of mills and =, 
erably smaller, darker colored, and of a rounder and factories of different kinds, in the county—not including 
smoother form. 


ordinary mechanics’ shops. 
9. Finally, add any other facts or suggestions that 
At our request he preserved and sent to us a few speci- 
mens of this insect, together with some of the commen 


may be thought useful or interesting, in regard to your 
kind. ‘The one found on the grape, is entirly new to us, 


county—its improvements in agriculture and manufac- 
tures—the increase of settlers, if new, price of lands, in- 
, troduction of improved farm stock or implements, &c. 
and we have not seen any published description of it. It 
is only about one third as large as the common species, 
its color nearly black, and its form (when dead) is nearly 
round. Ithas a beak, or proboscis similar to the common 
species, and we presume it belongs to the same genus, 
(Rhynchenus,) and its habits are the same; but of this we 
are not certain. We will senda part of the specimens to 
Dr. Harris and ask his opinion concerning them; also to 
our friend Jenison, of Dayton, who may possibly recog- 
nize itas an old acquaintance from Continental Europe. 
Along with the insects above mentioned we received a 
number of bunehes of choice grapes, from Mr. Thatcher, 





Raising Seedling Grapes. 

Mr. Batruam.—I notice in the last Cultivator, the of- 
fer of Mr. Longworth to give a premium of $50, each, 
for several new seedling grapes, of the kinds and quali- 
ties named. And he states that the character of seediings 
may be judged ina good degree by the foliage. Now, 
will you or some one of your correspondents inform us 
when and how, to sow the seeds of grapes, and also, how 
to judge the character of the plants by the foliage. 

Yours, &c., XENIA. 


Answer.—In regard to the manner of judging by the 
leaf what will be the probable character of the fruit, we 
believe the siee of the leaf is the only eriterion—large 
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leaves generally indicating large fruit. The following 
extract from a late number of the N. Y. Farmer and 
Mechanic, will serve as an answer to the other part of our 
friend’s ingiury: 

“‘ Grape vines are very easily raised from seed. We 
now have 4 or 5 0 seedlings, from more than 20 differeut 
varieties, on which we intend, by the permission of Pro- 
vidence, to make experiments by bringing them into bear- 
ing. The following is the mode to raise vines from seed. 
Save the seeds when the grapes are ripe, mark them, as 
it is desirable to trace the pedigree of a new fruit. 

Late in the fall, sow them in a rather light mellow soil, 
like a good garden, covering them 2-3 of an inch deep.— 
If sowing be delayed till spring, put the seeds into loam 
in the fall, or early in winter, and bury inearth, or place 
in the cellar, and keep gently moist, which is best done 
by putting them into a tight stone or earthen vessel, cov- 
ering the earth with damp moss or cloth, and placing in a 
close box or chest. It is less trouble to sow in the fall, 
especially where one has various kinds. Itdoes not ma- 
terially injure the seeds to dry in the fall, though they 
might vegetate earlier if putinto loam as soon as taken 
from the grape. Butif they are kept dry till spring sow- 
ing, only a few will vegetate the first year, unless sowed 
unusually early. Grape seeds often vegetate rather late 
in the spring, generally later than apple, pear, &c.”’ 

Anotuer Lerrer.—Mr. J. Stough of Bucyrus, writes 
us as follows : 

“I have given some attention to raising grapes from 
seed, and have succeeded so well that | am convinced 
with proper attention great improvements may be effec- 
ted in that way. I have the Isabella, Catawba and oth- 
er varieties, but I have seedlings that I think superior to 
either of these. My best seedling exceeds the original 
kinds in being of much stronger growth, larger leaves, 
more productive, and finer quality of fruit.’ 


Remarks.—-We would advise friend Stough, to send 
some bunches of his seedling grape, (with specimens of 
the foliage) when ripe next season, to Mr. Longworth, or 
to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society—also to the Co- 
lumbus Horticultural Society. It would be desirable, al- 
80, to know what variety the seed was taken from which 
produeed this improved kind, and whether the parent 
vine grew contiguous to other varieties. 

We hope that Mr. Longworth will be called on to pay 
several of those premiums within two or three years; 
and we doubt not it will give him real pleasure todo so, 
as soon as the terms are fulfilled. 





CuttivaTe THE Minp.—Farmers, now that the labors 
of the field are mostly over, let the culture of the MIND 
have its due share of your regard. Remember, it is the 
immortal mind which elevates man above the brute of 
the field; and in proportion as the mind is cultivated and 
improved, does the man rise higher and higher in the 
scale of being. How precious then should every farmer 
consider these long evenings, and days of comparative 
leisure. And how careful he should be to provide a sup- 
ply of the best books and periodicals as means of intellec- 
tual culture. 

Speak, also, to that neighbor, who through hardship 
and defective education, has suffered his mind to run to 
waste, and like a neglected garden is filled with the weeds 
of ignorance and prejudice; try and pursuade him to be- 
gin the work of mental culture, and especially to see that 
his children, if he has any, are not suffered to grow up in 
ignorance, a disgrace to our State and the farmer’s profes- 
sion. And, last, but not least, pursuade him, and all the 
rest of your ueighbors to join you in sending for the next 
volume of the Ohio Cultivator—then you will no doubt 
see them become better farmers and better neighbors.— 
This will surely be sufficient reward ! 

Hamiiton County. 
Farr at Cartruacr, SerpremBer 29 anv 30. 

We observed but little notice taken of this Fair, by the 
Cincinnati papers, hence we conclude that the editors, 
and probably a majority of the farmers too, were so much 
engaged in politics that they could not bestow any time 
or thought on such an unimportant subject as AGRriouL- 
ture! One editor who was present remarks, that ‘“con- 
sidering the pecuniary and social interest which the peo- 
ple of this county have in an improved state of agricul- 
ture, the wealih, intelligence, and numbers of our popu- 
lation, the attendence and display were meagre. We are 
gratified, however, to perceive thut a sense of the impor- 
tance of these exhibitions is prevailing more widely 
among farwers thau heretofore. ‘Ve can but augur the 








best results from such a feeling to the most important, 
most healthful and delightful of the various branches of 
industry.” 

We should judge from the accounts that the show, 
was on the whole, highly interesting and respectable. 

J. W. Caldwell, Esq., president of the society, and 
Mr. Charles Duffield, Secretary, were actively engaged in 
their respective duties. Mr. T. C. Peters, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was present and made a short address. Mr. Em- 
ery, of Albany was in attendance with an assortment of 


implements from his Agricultural Warehouse, among) 


them were Wheeler’s horse-power and thresher, and cir- 
cular saw, which attracted much attention, and obtained 
several purchasers. 

Hamilton County ought to have the most numerous 
and spirited agricultural society in the State, but this will 
not be, so long as the members allow their thoughts and 
feeling to be all absorbed in political strife, and even a 
majority of the officers care too little about the subject to 
read a paper devoted toagricultural improvement. (This 
is not designed for our friend Duffield.) 

Guernsey County. 
Fair at Camprince, Ocroser. 

A letter received by us from the Secretary, says: 

Our Fair was well attended on both days, and an in- 
creasing interest manifested, notwithstanding the high 
state of political excitement now possessing the public 
mind, to the great detriment of every other good object. 
The show of animals, implements, manufactures, crops, 
fruits &c., was not as large as we had expected; but the 
number of members was considerably greater than last 
year. The premiums awarded amount to $12) or $130, 
including books and agricultural papers. 

In the afternoon a large assemblage of citizens was 
addressed by Mr. Gaston, president of the Society, and 
by C. Srrincer, president of the Muskingum society. 

The following named persons were elected officers of 
the society for the ensuing year. 

M. Gaston, President, 

Rosr. B. Moore, Vice President. 
C. J. Avanient, Secretary, 
Moses Sarcuet, 7'reasurer. 

Gordon Lofland, Wm. Bell, Wm. Baunell, Thos. Old- 
ham and Jonathan Bye, manugers. 


Harrison County. 
Farr at Capiz, Ocrozer, 26 anp 27. 

The report of the Society, published in the county pa- 
pers says : 

“There were present a large concourse of people— 
perhaps double as many as last year. 

There was a good exhibition of Horses, of the various 
classes, except Stallions, of which there were few good 
ones. There wasa “Morgan Tiger’’ Stallion (of the fa- 
mous “Morgan”’ breed of horses,) imported from Ver- 
mont, by James and William Ladd, of Jefferson county, 
which wasan excellent horse—a good mover, and astrong, 
active, and showy horse, but of small size. He was not 
offered for a premium. 

Of Cattle, there were but few, and all of them of the 
Durham breed,—good animals for the stall—their milk- 
ing qualities perhaps notsocertain. It is to be regretted 
that there were not a larger number of Cattle, particular- 
ly of good Milch Cows, of any breed whatever. 

There were but few Swine on the ground, and they 
were not remarkable in any way. 

There were a considerable number of Sheep, chiefly of 
the very fine wooled Merino and Saxony, or mixed. It 
is regretted that there were not some heavier fleeced, and 
other breeds, present.” 

On the second day, there was a plowing match, and an 
interesting show of domestic manufactures, including 
butter, cheese, &c., at the court house. 

The following named persons were elected officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year: 

Tuomas Ler, President, 
Srewart Suorwet., Vice Pres’t. 
Ezra Carret, Secretary, 
Apranam Howtmes, T'reasurer. 

John Haverfield, Walter B. Beebe, John Hammond, 
Johnson Craig, and John Carnahan. Managers. 

Among the premiums awarded by the Harrison county 
Society, we notice, two on farms, viz: Ast to J. C. 
Thompson, and 2d to John Hammond. On Corn Ist to 
W. Smith, for 343 bushels on 3 acres; 2d to J. Thomas 
for 3314 bushels on 3 acres; 3d to M. T. Johnson, for 
3294 bushels on 3 acres. On Oats, to Geo. Holmes for 
584 bu. peracre. On T'imothy seed, to A. Booth, for 7% 
bu. per aere. 








Clark and Madison. 
Farr at Lonpon, Ocroser 12 anp 13. 

A notice in the Springfield Republic says : 

This Fair was attended with mneh more interest than 
was expected. The animals and articles were of a good 
quality. The first day was devoted to the exhibition of 
animals alone; most of the animals shown were equal, if 
not superior, to any ever shown in the district. There 
was notas much stock of the different varieties shown as 
ought to have been, but the interest manifested was very 
good. The second day’s exhibition was one of the right 
spirit; there were not as many articles offered as ought to 
have been; our mechanics were very backward. The 
articles offered were all good; some of an excellent qual- 
ity by girls of twelve years of age. The Society is pre- 
pared for a large fair next year, when there will be a sep- 
arate scale of premiums offered for the encouragement of 
boys and girls under age. 

Among the premiums awarded, we notice one on wheat 
to J. F. Harrison, for a crop of thirty-seven bushels and 
one peck per acre ; and on Corn, to Jesse Wise for a crop 
of ninety-two bushels per acre. 





Ashtabula County. 
Farr at Jerrerson, Serr. 14. 

From a report of this Exhibition published in the Ash- 
tabula Sentinel, we infer that the attendance was good, 
and the display of articles quite fair, although it appears 
that the financial condition of the Society is not as flour- 
ishing as it should be. 

The Committee on farm crops, give the statements of 
two competitors, which we copy as somewhat instructive, 
as well as remarkable, considering that the county is not 
so much noted for its grain crops as for grass. 

Crore or Wueat.—Srarement or James D. Ray.— 
Ground, (in 1844,) owing to bad cultivation, too poor to 
produce enough of any crop to pay for tillage. In the 
summer of 1845, the land was ploughed. In August 
following, there were twelve loads of ashes containing a 
small per cent. of lime, spread upon each acre. These 
were thoroughly mixed with the soil by ploughing, and 
then the field was sown with wheat. ‘There wasa good 
prospect for a fair yield of wheat till sometime in May, 
1246, when there occurred a severe frost that nearly ru- 
ined the crop. This field was then pastured till June, 
1347, at which time there wasa heavy growth of white 
clover covering the entire surface of the ground. This 
was carefully ploughed under and suffered to lie til! tho 
20th of August, when the land was thoroughly harrowed, 
and then, by cross ploughing, thrown into beds from 14 
to 16 feet wide. Sowed about the 25th of Aug. and har- 
rowed the seed in. Yield, thirty-five bushels per acre. 

Crop or Corn.—StTaTeEMENT or J. Warner, Jrn.—The 
piece of ground upon which my corn was raised was old 
meadow, ploughed, or turned overearly in April. It was 
left till May, then | rolled and harrowed it, and planted 
the corn in rows four feet apart, with one barn shovel- 
fall of manure in each hill. The planting was comple- 
ted about the 10th day of May. Kind of corn planted, 
yellow dent. 

Calling two bushels of ears equal to one of shelled corn, 
[have ninety bushels of corn per acre ; but calling one 
bushel and a half of ears equal to one bushel shelled 
corn, I have a product of one hundred and twenty bush- 
els shelled corn per acre. 

‘| ne Financia Conprtion of the Ashtabula Society. it 
appears by the report of the treasurer, is somewhat dis- 
couraging; and he appeals to “ the farmers and mechan- 
ics of the county to say whether they will go forward 
and sustain the society and make it an institution of in- 
terest and profit, or whether it shall go down and they 
have it to report to the State Board of Agriculture that 
Ashtabula county is unable to sustain an Agricultural 
Society.” 

From what we can discover by the report, however, it 
appears to us that the officers of the Society are more at 
fault than its members. It appears that last year the 
treasurer received $53 from members, and $53 from the 
county—making in all $106, which sum just about paid 
the premiums, &c., for that year. But this year only $43 
has been received from members—and, nothing from ‘he 
county treasury, owing we suppose, to the negligence of 
the officers in not complying with the law by sendinga 
proper report to the State Board, the past seasou, there- 
by failing to obtain the necessary certificate. 

Another evidence of mismanagement, appears on the 
face of the report of the late exhibition. [tis stated by 
the treasurer, that only $43 had been received as fees 
from members ; whereas the names of not less than sixty 
competitors for premiums are given, and this only in the 
list of premiums or bonors—so that one would suppose 
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that many others are not mentioned. Now, as the law | 
requires all competitors to be members of the society, and | 
all members to pay $1 each, how has the law been com- | 
plied with in this case ? 

From what we have seen of the farmers and mechan- 
ics of Ashtabula, they are not essentially different from | 
those of Portage, Lorain, Trumbull and Mahoning, and | 
we doubt not, with the same kind of management a} 
flourishing society could be sustained in that ceunty as | 
well as in these. [ But the officersand leading mem- 
bers, at least, must be readers of agricultural papers, so | 
as to have their minds interested in the work, and be 
stimulated to action by learning what is being done in| 
other counties, and in other States. All experience 
proves that agricultural Societies cannot be sustained 
where a goodly number of the farmers do not read agri- 
cultural papers. 





Wesley, Barlow and Roxbury Townships. 
Farr at Roxsury, Ocroser 17. ! 





Besides the Washington County Society, whose Fair, 
at Marietta we have noticed, there is another agricultural | 
society sustained with a good degree of spirit, in the| 
townships of Wesley, Barlow and Roxbury, in the north 
part of the county. The following notice of their Fair) 
was communicated to the Marietta Intelligencer:— 


The day was very unfavorable; it commenced raining 
during the night, and continued to rain almost without 
intermission until after 9 o’clock, with occasional show- 
ers through the day, making the roads muddy, slippery 
and diagreeable. 1 supposed our fair this time would 
prove a failure, but when I came on the ground I was 
agreeably surprised toa find larger collection of cpeople, | 
stock &c., than we have ever had before. 

The show in horses was particularly good, and the com- 
petition large and exciting. 1 had not supposed that this 
district could furnish such superior brood mares, and one 
and two year old colts: and | think all were satisfied that 
the best we have were there. Work cattle too were plen- | 
ty anc‘good : not those large masses of beef that are only 
fit toeat and be eaten, but compact close built catile, | 
combining strength and endurance. I heard several re- 
mark that they bad never seen better two year old work 
cattle and two year old colts than was there exhibited. 

Sheep and hogs too were plenty. In their breed of 
hogs, the Palmer settlement is hard to beat. | 

in farming implements the show was very defective.— | 
Few farmers seem to realize the difference between the | 
first rate implement, and a common one, both in the quan- 
tity of work performed and the ease with which it is 
done; but even this is not so important as the superior 
quality of the work performed by a first rate implement. | 
We may frequently raise two or three bushels of wheat 
onan acre more when itis put in with a first rate plow, 
than when the work is performed by an inferior one; and 
I know of no better means for us to improve our agri- 
cultural implements, than to bring them together tre- 
quently, and compare them, and by that means be able 
to choose the best. 

A new feature in our society the present year, has been | 
the appointment of a committee to examine such farms 
as the owners may desire, and award premiums on such 
as they consider the best managed. Our fairs heretofore 
have enabled us te compare our stock, our crops, and our 
implements, but this will enable us to compare our farms, 
and the manner in which we perform our various farming 
operations. I anticipate greater benefit from this than 
from any other part of our society’s operations. 

This has been our fourth show, each better attended 
with a better show of stock, and farming implements than 
the preceding. ‘This is the more remarkable, considering 
the fact, that our premiums are little more than nominal; 
our only source of revenue being fifty cents from each of 
the members of the society, while the county society, 
having the use of the public funds, with a much more 
extended list of premiums, each more than quadruple 
that of ours, have not been able to raise a better show of 
stoek, and that on an average but little superior in quali- 
ty. Iam strongly inclined to the belief that agricultural 
societies confined to asmall extent of territory and so or- 
ganized that the mnass of the farmers will take an interest 
in its proceedings, would be more profitable to that part | 
of the community which most needs assistance, than. 
those on a large and more expensive scale. | 

We have but one thing to regret, and that is that we | 
have notour proportion of the public funds to form a| 
neucles, as it were to draw our efforts toa common cen- | 
tre. Could this be effected I believe our society would 
continue for years to diffuse the blessings of agricultural 
information end enterprise over the four townships, whose 
energy and public spirit have brought the society into 
existence and continued so long to sustain it. ke He 





Our thoughts, like the waters of the sea when exhaled 
towards heaven, will lose all their bitterness and saltness, 
and sweeten into an amiable humanity, until they de- 
:¢2ud in gentle showers ef kindness upon our fellow-men. 





The following excellent chapter of advice to farmers, 


is from the pen of a true friend of improvement, and one 


whose experience and observation entitle his opiaions .o 


| much respect.—Ep. 


Hints to Young Farmers. 


Mr. Batenam:—Iu offering to your readers the fol- 
lowing suggestions, | beg thein to consider that itis only 


my wish to promote the true interests of the farming com- , 


munity. There ure farmers that knuw better than I do, 
others that know, but do not think of it, owing mostly to 
want of energy, or their slavish submission to old eustoms. 
And, lastly, there is a large class that want information, 
and seek it. If I state errors, | wish to be corrected to 
my own benefitand that of others. 

The task of the farmer, is, to cultivate and improve a 
given piece of Jand in such a manner as to afford him the 
greatest possible profit, and thereby the means for a hap- 
py and usetul life. The qualities of soil, the chances of 
markets, the locations and other circumstances are so 


| manifold, that hardly any two farms can be managed up- 


on the same system. But the first principles of husbandry 


| are the same for all places and all times, only their appli- 


cation is variable according to circumstances. 

If amanselects a place for agricultural pursuits, he 
has to consider his tastes and his means, to decide upon a 
choice. But when the choice is made, it should be his 
greatest aim to make the most out of it, todo all he can, 
and do it right. 

Men of ample means are very apt, because they are 
able, to buy a great many acres of land. But how un- 
certain will be their success, when they buy more land 
than they with their families can attend to. 1 will not 
say that with the high wages which have to be paid for 


(labor in this country, they cannot make their business 


profitable; but the main question is, to get the help, and 
if gotto keep it long enough, to reap profits from their 
labors. Besides, there will always be an objection to such 
proceeding, in a national point of view; because, the true 


| greatness of our country, and the safest protection of her 


republican institutions cousists in maintenance of the 
principle, that the more freemen cultivate their uwn soil 
and the less servitude is found, the more the general pros- 
perity will be augmented. 

The difference between new and worn-out land, be- 
tween a timbered lot and acleared farm, between sandy 
oak-opening prairie or heavy timbered land, the vicinity 
or the distance of a good market, the state of roads and 
presence of other means of transportation, the price of 


| the different products, their scarcity or surplus, the 


chance of selling for cash or goods—these, and many 
more, are conditions for the choice of the system to be 
followed. 

But system there must be, to guide like a sfar on the 
dark ocean, all the operations and management of the far- 
mer. 

On a given locality one kind of produce might be raised, 
that surpasses any other in the profits it affords. Every 
farmer with sound judgment and by close calculation, 
can soon find out which it is. But to follow the system 
of raising but one profitable crop, would only occupy one 
certain time of the farmer, and leave him without empley- 
ment much of the time, and by being subject to the casu- 
alities of the season, depredations of animals and so on, is 


| very apt to fail entirely sometimes, without leaving the 


hope that other crops would remunerate for the loss of 
that one; and taking the average of sucha crop during a 
certain number of years, it will be found that its average 
profit expressed, is a great deal less than that of one good 
season. Hence it is always better to raise as great a vari- 
ety of crops, as the leading circumstances allow. 

Make choice of a system of cropping that does not 
alone exhaust your soil, but that enriches it, thereby bring- 
ing increased capital to yourself and coming generations. 
Make as much manure; get as much and save as much as 
you can; apply it in the most effectual manner; keep as 
much profitable stock as you can feed; keep your stock in 
such a manner, that it willafford you the largest reward; 
raise only the very best of each kind of stock; sow the 
very best kind of seeds, and cultivate them ina way to 
raise the best and largest crops. Raise no crop broadcast 
if you can help it, and allow no weeds to occupy the 
ground. Save manual labor, by the use of the best im- 
plements, machines, &c. The seed planter and cultiva- 
tor, the subsoil plow and roller, must alternatively be used 
with your plows and harrows. Give the soil the influ- 


ence of freezing in winter, by deep plowing in fall, and’ 


waste nothing that a bountiful Nature lets you harvest. 
Keep your domestic animals housed in sheds in winter; 
but let them have the liberty of using them or not, as 
they choose. Raise yourown vegetables, plant, orchards, 
and make your home so comfortable and attractive that 
you and your children will like it better than any place 
else in the world. Be assiduous and laborious, but in the 
true limits, that health prescribes; improve your mind and 
those of your family; cultivate refined manners—they 
suit the homemade frock as well asthe fine dress—and be 


| open and true heartec; liberal and benevolent, and love 


your country above all party or private interests, and you 
will be a model farmer for others, will feel satisfied with 
yourself and do well in this world. 
W. Ww. 
Lucgs Co. Ohio, 1848. 


On Burning Ciay for Manure. 

In our paper of May Ist, we gave, (from the Horticul- 
turist) an article ov the use of Burnt Clay as manure ; 
and as we deem the subject of much importance we now 
copy from the same work, the following remarks on the 
mode of burning, &c., taken from the Journal of the 
English Agricultural Society : 

On Burninc Cray.—lI have great pleasure in commu- 
nicating what I know of the benefits of burned earth as 
amanure. Il have used it for wheat and for root crops 
with decided advantage, although I have not, unfortunate- 
ly, kept a statistical account of the difference; still, so 
obvious were the results that I have been induced to use 
a much larger quantity the present season, and ny neigh- 
bors are following my example. It was used at the rate 
of 1000 bushels per acre on a wheat field sown with clo- 
ver, leaving the middle of the field undone. The benefit 
was striking, not only in the wheat, but in the young clo- 
ver. The whole of the field had been top manured with 
guano, harrowed in with the seed Where the burned 
earth was not used, the clover plants and the wheat were 


| inferior. 


It may be proper to explain that it was not turfy earth 
full of vegetable matter, but a poor, cold, argilluceous, 
tenacious clay, such as is used for making bricks, yellow 
in color, but becoming when burned a pale red or orange: 
the interior of some of the largest lumps being black or 
carbonaceous (1 presume the sinall quantity of vegetable 
matter concentrates there ; occasionally this soil contains 
a fair proportion of round pebbles 

The mode of raisingand burning is this—a strip of land 
is broken up in very dry weather with Ransome’s Y. L. 
plow, drawn by three strong horses abreast, and a Scotch 
equilibrium whippletree. So great is the resistance that 
it requires two men to hold the handles of the plow to 
counteract the leverage of the horses. The earth is thus 
broken, or I may say torn up in immense rough masses 
er clods as much as a man can carry, which are admira- 
bly adapted to form walls and supports for the mass of 
fire. By this means heaps of nearlg 200 solid yards may 
be readily burned. The earth being plowed up, the fires 
are formed on the spot, the workmen placing a certain 
quantity of dried stumps or wood of suflicient solidity to 
maintain a body of heat, and enclosing the mass with 
large clods. ‘These are carried by hand: subsequently, 
as they get more distant from the fire, a barrow is used, 
and beyond that a one-horse cart. 

It is important to have the sides of the heap as upright 
as possible—not conical—because the heat always makes 
for the highest place. An important point in burning is 
to supply the fire sufficiently fast to prevent its burning 
through, and yet avoid overlaying it, which might exclude 
all air, and putit out. Practice will indicate the medium. 
When the fire shows a tendency to break through, the 
outside of the burning mass is raked down, and more earth 
added. 

If the ground is very dry, and no rain falls, the men 
are obliged to feed the fire almost continually night and 
day; but when there is moisture, it may be left for five or 
six hours, but seldom longer. Something depends on the 
current of air. A strong wind would blow the fire from 
one side and out at the other. This is guarded against 
by placing hurdles interlaced with straw as a guard to 
windward. ‘The size of a heap is limited by the height 
to which a man can throw up the soil, and of course the 
diameter must be proportioned to the height, to prevent 
its slipping down. Itis generally lighted so as to burn 
out by Saturday, and not require Sunday attendance.— 
This mode of burning may be essentially called summer 
burning, because we find practically that heavy rains put 
out the fires, or check their progress. Where fuel is 
abundant, or coal cheap, I have reason to believe fires 
may be kept up through the winter. I have thisautumn 
plowed up, or rather broken up, and burned four acres of 
a poor rye-grass lea. This has produced 1600 cubic yds., 
10 0 of which I have carted on to the neighboring fields, 
leaving 150 yards per acre on the field itself as a com- 
pensation. The cost per 100 cubic yards is as follows :— 

Labor and burning at 5d............65---£23 4 

Fire-wood at 4s. 6d. per fathom,.....-..-. 084 

Plowing and horse labor,.........0.+--++. O83 

Carting and spreading according to distance. 

When spread, as there are many large lumps, we roll 
the field with Crosskill’s clod-crusher in adry time. This 
pulverises the burned earth, and we then bush-harrow to 
distribute it equally. Our young clover so treated prom- 
ises well. As the portion of ground on which the fire is 
made is generally burned six inches below the surface, it 
is proper to dig it out and spread it around, otherwise so 
rank will be the corn crop there, that in spite of two or 
three flaggings, it is almost sure to go down and spoil.— 
I find burned earth exceedingly useful for clamping pota- 


| toes, Swedes, Mangold, &c.; but it is essential to allow 


roots to remain in a heap covered with straw three or four 
weeks previous to doing this, or they are apt to heat and 
rot, especially early raised potatoes. The reasons why 
earth burneu must be beneficial are sufficiently explained 
by Drs. Liebig and Playfair. Of its cheapness as a ma- 
nure there can be no question. 





far Remember Thanksgiving Day, 23d instant. 
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Our proposed limits are already exceeded and we have 
not yet reached the point where we intended to propose 
a anything in the shape of a definite arrangement for the 
We take great pleasure in laying before our female consideration of our friends. We must therefore defer 
readers anonther of the “ Letters to Housekeepers,” by | this to some subsequent number. Maria. 
Mania. It will at once be discovered that these letters, Freaklin Co., O., Nov. 1048. 


(of which we hope for several more at least,) are the em- The following letter from an aged ‘* Mother in Israel ”* 
Already have | 


tion i . 
— - net . en of yearn stamp. | was put in type for ourlast number, but crowded out at 
vera > é 
Se e inquiries been made of us for the name of the | thet time. 
writer. | 





| 
| 
} 


Hints and Reflections. 


Letters to Housekeepers, No. 2. 


To those who with myself have been pleased, amused, 





{ 


Drar Sisrers:—In my former communication, I mere- | instructed and benefited by the labors of our kind friend | 


ly hinted at the necessity of so interesting the members | the late Editress of this department of the Ohio Cultiva- 
of a family, that all would feel a deep personal interest in | tT: 4nd who are likewise personally unknown, and there- 
your evening entertainments. ‘This is not a matter that | fore not so likely to hold in valuable remembrance her 
admits of a precise formulary, or rules that will work with |“ labors of love,” I wish to write a line or two. 
mathematical precision. Suggestions, that are designed 
that in this case could be really of service. I rejoice that | housekeepers voluteered so little in meeting her kindly ef- 
this is the case, and that in consequence, every House- forts for general good; and although | ani nearly as young, 
keeper is morally bound to digest a system for herself. and a much more inexperienced housekeeper, while at 
Were it true that one finite mind could assume a re-| the same time, of years enough (nearly )-to be her graud- 
sponsibility that is equally shared by all possessing the | mother, I had half a mind to volunteer a line to encour- 
same general attributes, and sustaining kindred relations, | 98° her to onward exertion notwithstanding our appa- 
it is evident that our moral respousibility might also be | rent supineness ; and also to again point my readers to 
transferred, and we become mere machines, acted upon, | °%¢ gTeat advantage derived to my family from the sug- 
and moved by extraneous force ; but sustaining no high- | gestions contained in her columns. But I did not, and 
er relations to God than the unintelligent creature. Our J&st now, taking up the following number, noticing the 
capacity proves the responsibility and dignity of our na- dark lines and Editor’s announcement of “ domestic af- 
ture; and at the same time it imperiously demands ac-, fliction,’ ah! said I, poor Mrs B. has lost a child—she 
cordant action, We muy be aided by the suggestions of | 8 more sad now—and now | must write ; though quae 
others, but after all, itis for us to judge of their correct- | 4 Stranger, we are of the one family of God’s creation ; 
ness, and if we follow them, make them our own by} and one sinall drop of balmy sympathy may not be un- 
adoption. felt amid the many from those near and dear ; for well I 
Let no one adopt a mere suggestion as a rule of action know when the heart is scathed, like the fevered body, 
without first weighing it in the balance of sound judg- these drops of heavenly moisture dry up quickly. 
ment, and fully considering its bearings. A plan that} But indeed I was sorry, when turning to the mourn- 
would work admirably in acultivated family, might prove | ing page, [saw that she herself had passed away—like 
an entire failure in one where the members have been, the early fading beauties of the garden, so often and so 
sadly neglected. | justly presented by her to our admiring cultivation.— 
Age, too, shouldhave much to do in the arrangement And then I was glad,to know that we may truly hope 
of your schemes for improvement. With the weakness | She has been translated to the garden of God, where the 


and waywardness of early childhood, you could by no flower never dies, and where Love aud Beauty never | 


ineans adopt the rigid discipline of mind that youth would meet the spoiler. 
require to prepare it for its rapid advance to maturity.— We thank—surely every one of us do,—the kind 
And if your domestic circle combines these, then your, friend who has given us the interesting sketch of our un- 


it is a disgrace to learn to cook. The time may not come 
when the daughters of wealth shall be obliged to take 


| their stand in the kitchen, but should they not know how 


to bake and wash? Whatis a young woman fit for, toa 
farmer or mechanic especially, whose mother allows her 
to lie in bed till ten o’clock, and Who, when she rises, 


| sings a song or two, and sits down to the last new novel ? 


She may answer for the wife of a wealthy fop; anda 
miserable life, miserable indeed, will she live. Far better 
for her, no matter what her condition may be, if she be 
brought up to work.—Exz. 





To Use Flour of Grown Wheat. 
The following method of improving the quality of 
bread made from flour of grown wheat, is new to us, and 
may prove valuable at the present time when such flour 


In the | iS toocommon. We dislike, however, to encourage the 
last No. in which Mrs. B. wrote, I noticed a gentle tone | use of whisky in any form, and only publish this receipt 
rather to call out the originating powers of others, are all of dejection and disappointment, that more experienced | for s 


trictly teetotal families.—Ep. 

The flour of grown wheat will rise well and make good 
light bread, if a little whisky is put in the dough. The 
bread will not smell or taste of the whisky, it being all 
evaporated by baking. The reason of this, I suppose is, 
the spiritof the grain is destroyed by growing and when 
it is again restored the flour is good again. A. W 


Preserving Meal. 

The following extract from the Patent Office Report 
for 1847, relates toa simple method of keeping Indian or 
other meal sweet. The process may be of value to the 
farmer as well as the shipper, for it is well known that 
meal, unless thoroughly kiln-dried, will keep sweet but a 
few days, if exposed to the warm air. Who will try it ? 

“ The following simple expedient has been published 
as from good authority, and has moreover been attested 
as likewise applicable to rye. It was communicated to 
the New York Farmers’ Club, by a gentleman who had 
been for twenty-five yearsin the ship store business: He 
says that he formerly found much difficulty in furnishing 
corn meal that would keep on long voyages, and in warm 
climates. On mentioning the difficulty to Zenas Coffin, 








wisdom is called upon to so legislate that none of your, known benefactress, and let not her hints be unheeded ! | 


subjects shall have cause to feel themselves deprived of Leta grateful remembrance of those “labors of love” 
their just rights for the sake of advancing the good of | now closed by the summons from on High, lead us toa 
others. | more dilligent endeavor to improve in that line of duty in 


of the earth have attained; and legislators, widely re- light. 


| tight. 


Esq., one of the oldest whalemen of Nantucket, he was 


informed by him that there was no difficulty in keeping 


corn meal sweet for a three years’ voyage, by putting a 
beach stone, the size of alarge paving stone,in the cen- 
tre of a hogshead of meal, and hooped tight, and fora 
barrel, a stone four or five inches in diameter, and made 
Experiments were then made in regard to meal 


| for the Rio Grande and other southern ports, by sending 
1 know this is a wisdom that few of the governments, which she led the way with so much animation and de- | the meal with the stone and also without the stone, and 


And to those who are jealous, and so indeed they | °" the return of the ship it was found that the meal with 


nowned for equity have maintained that it is just to re- | should be, of the “ one thing needful” even “ the pearl | the stone in the centre of the cask kept sweet, while the 


quire of the governed the sacrifice of a part of their rights | of great price’ remember, that the exhortation to ‘be | meal without it was spoiled—sour. 
With all | perfect,”"— i. e. to aim at perfection always, embraces, as | bave the cask water-tight. 


for the sake of enjoying others more securely. 


It is necessary to 
The same gentleman likewise 








deference to the wisdom of the wise, our simplicity would | a very important branch of female duty, just this line of | stated = corn meal in tight rum puncheons, when sent 
beg leave to question the soundness of the position.— | occupation, and every, the smallest particular thereof.— | to the West Indies, will keep sweet, while in a common 
Equity can demand the sacrifice of no absolute right, This is one way of advancing the prophet Zachariah’s flour barrel it will spoil. 


without rendering an equivalent. 


glorious intimation, that “* Holiness to the Lord shall be 


There may be relative rights, such as grow out of our written on the bells of the horses; our commonest av- 
social relations, that may change their nature by a change | ocation being done in our best manner, and done ‘* hear- 
of attendant circumstances, and these, duty may cemand tilyas unto the Lord, and not unto ourselves nor unto 
of us to sacritice, and also allow us to demand the same man.”’ 
of those under our control. | And now, as] am an aged “ mother in Israel,’’ allow 

Fretfalness and ill humor are almost sure to prevail in| me one word more by way of caution. Remember, 
families where the rights of a part only are regarded.— |“ there isa time for all things and all things are beautiful 
For instance, the older members of a family are deeply intheir season ;’’ not only flowers and fruits, but the 
interested in listening to some entertaining volume, while various religious, moral, domestic, social, public and pri- 
the little ones are altogether unemployed both in body, vate duties of life. In private and domestic life, serve 
and mind. They will be restless and noisy asa matter’ and know, first God, and then, depend upon it, you will 
of course, and the rest of the family will unavoidably be be more ready to discern, and that quickly, the due pro- 
disturbed. Commands can rarely induce silence long,| portion of time, as well as the right season, for the retire- 
because the first law of our being is activity. Itis one of ments of the closet, the family altar, and all the various 
our natural rights, and though it may be greatly modified, calls of civilized society and sociai life. ke. G 
it may not with safety be too much abridged. Direction, | 
rather than restraint, willbe the true policy of the wise 
housekeeper. 

So in regard to the various tastes of different members 
of your family. All have aright toa share of mental 
food suited to their capacity. The child that can just lisp 


BUTTER MAKING. 


The hint received in these papers, to put a quart of 
boiling water in a bucket of milk before setting it for 
cream, raised my butter to high demand in our market, 
over that of my old housekeepers, either ignorant of, or 
a-b-c, will feel neglected if its little mental cravings are inattentive to this process. But as far as my experience 
not satisfied. | goes cream rises after a period of 36 hours standing. 

The half discouraged school-boy will need to have his Fairfield Co., O., Oct. 1548. L. P C. 
formidable tasks dressed up in a cheerful home array that — ---— - -- 
will make him feel less a stranger to those terrible gen- To Preserve Tomatoes. 
tlemen, Ray, Adams and Davies. His young sister, too,; Seald and pare the tomatoes as for present use ; mash, 
will want not a little help in writing that long dreaded and put them ina brass or tin vessel with a little salt to 


composition, while the young gentlemen and ladies will make them palatable, then cook them briskly, till they are 
feel that they have a right to be entertained with Masic, | thoroughly melted, stirring them occasionally to keep 


} 


History and Poetry. Your own more chastened spirit from burning; then put them into bottles, and while| 


and that of your companion will most enjoy the lofty boiling hot, cork them tight and seal with sealing wax— 

— of Isaiah, the sublime melodies of David, and the Set them in acellar where they will not freeze. (N. B. 
eavenly purity of the teachings of Jesus. | to prevent the bottles from breaking, put them in a kettle 

It will be seen at a glance that both tact and talent will with cold water, and putit over the fire till it boils.) 

be required to so harmonize these varied tastes that no one | JANETT. 

will be required to sacrifice too much for the happiness of | 

others, and at the same time, nothing should be allowed 

that would savor of selfishness. 





| considerable extent. 


From the Pennsylvania Cultivator. 
The Art of Making Dipped Candles. 


The tallow, when melted, should be ladled into a wood- 
en vessel of convenient width and depth, which has been 
previously heated by filling it with boiling water for an 
hour or more. Fill the vessel within an inch of the top 
with melted tallow, and keep it at that height by adding 
hot tallow or hot water. By this means the candles will 
be kept of a full size at the top, and not taper off to a 
point, as is often seen with country candles. 

The tallow, when used for dipping candles, should not 
be too hot. A temperature that will allow the finger to 
be dipped in without burning, is sufficiently hot, and at 
this temperature the candles wil! take on the tallow very 
fast. The wicks should be lowered into the melted tal- 
low gradually, and should be lifted out of the tallow so 
slowly that when the bottoms of the candles are clear 
from the surface of the melted tallow, no tallow will run 
off them. When the candles are raised quick out of the 
melted tallow, the tallow will run off the candles ina 
stream, whereas if the candles are raised out slowly, not 
a particle of tailow will fall from the candles. A few tri- 
als will satisfy any person in this matter. If the tallow is 
boiling hot, the wick will not take on the tallow to any 
When candles are raised out of the 
tallow rapidly, the candles will be large at the bottom, 
and the tallow will extend below the wick, so that when 
burnt in the candlestick a piece of the candle will have 
no wick in it; and therefore, for burning, will be useless. 
Where persons have no suitable wooden vessel, an irou 
vessel will enswer fora dipping vessel. When tallow has 
been thoroughly melted over the fire, should it be dirty 
or impure, throw into it, while hot, a small quantity of 
finely powdered alum, and in a short time a scum will be 
seen rising to the surface, in appearance like dirty froth. 
Skim this off asit rises. Thisscum will rise for half an 
hour or more. These directions are plain and easily com- 











A Goop Mortner.—She isa good mother who brings! plied with, and one trial will be satisfactory. Persons, by 
In contemplating this| °p her children to work ; to work in the kitchen, if you following these directions, will save more than one half 


vast measure of responsibility, are you not ready to say,| Please. We shall never have good puddings and pies,| the usual labor of making candles, besides having better 


“Ours is no low place in the scale of being.” 


chowders and frickasees, while the ladies are taught that’ candles. 
' 
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The Markets, &c. 

Latest Encuish News has had no perceptible influ- 
ence on the markets of this country. It is supposed there 
will be a steady export trade during the winter, if prices 
continue low as at present. 

Cinctnnatt, Nov. 13.—Flour 3,70@375, per bbl.; wheat 
75 cts; Oats 25; Corn 31. Flax seed 85; Clover seed, | 
new, 3,50. Potatoes 4) cts. perbu. Apples $1 per bbl. 
Butter keg, 11@12 cts—jar 14@15. Cheese, receipts | 
large and trade brisk, at 64@7 cts per Ib. 

Hogs are now purchased largely, prices ranging from 
3,20 to 3,30, averaging 3,25 per 140 lbs net. Beef Cattle | 
bring 3,50 to 4,00. 

Creve.anp, Nov. 1!.—Flour 4,25, Wheat 85 cts. Corn | 
374; Oats 18. Clover seed 3,25. | 

Sanpuskxy, Nov. 13.—Flour 4,25@437. Wheat 83 cts. | 
Corn 37. Oats 18. 

New York, Nov. 13.—Flour $5,37@5,44. Wheat, 
prime white, 1,25 per bu. Corn 66@68 cts. Pork, mess, 
12,87@$13. 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Nov. 15, 1848. 





GRAIN. Honey, strained  123@ 14 
Wheat, P bu, 15 @ POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 22 @ 2%)! Turkeys, each, 34@ 


@, 
10 @ 12 


Fiour, retail,bbl, 4.25 @ 450 Chickens, * 
ss 100 Ibs 2.25 @ 


SUNDRIES. 


RS CULTIVA' 


LAL 
WL nt 


FOR THE YEAR 





| 
| 
/ 
Oats, 9B wW Geese, “ d | ( Lig 
PROVISIONS. Dueks. o | 4 





* Buckwheat. 2,00 @ Apples, bu. 


3@ 3 


by M. B. BATEHAM, Eb. O. Cutrivator. 





| 
Indian meat, bu 3@ Ji! + dried, 3 @ | 
Homminy,quart, 3@ Peaches, dried, 1,50 @ | 
Beef, hd qr *@ Po*atoes, 40 @ 50 
100 ibs 350 @ Onions, 1.00 @ 
“ fore qr 2,00 @ White veans bu 1,00 @ 
Pork, mess, bbl. 9.10 @2950 Hay, ton, 4400 @ 5,00 
Hogs, ® 100ths, 2,50 @ 275 Wood,harde’rd 1,50 @ 2.00 | 
Cpmsvcounary ; 4 6 Salt, bbl., fine 2.124@ 2,25 | 
* city cured, ‘g* 1 
Lard, th., ret,, 5@ 6} SEEDS. aa 
* in kegs or bis. a, Clover, bu., 3.00 @ a Reties: 22 
Butter, best rol!s, 1n@ 123 Fimothy, 3,50 @2.00 | 
common, 9@ Ww Fiax, 79@ +0 | 
in kegs, ®@ 9 ASHES | & Co., Columbus ; 
Cheese, 5@ 6) Pot, 1CO ths 3.50 @4,00 | 
Eggs, dozen, 9@ 10 Pearl, 4,00 @ 4.50 | 
Manle sugar, ib. 7@ Wool, common, we w | 
molasses, gal. @ j half bi'd, 2@ 23 | 
Honeycomb, tb, 10 .@ i2b full bid. | 








OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 
“\F superior quality, at the lowest prise, wholesale or retail.— 
( This seed has been fully tested by numerous purehasers during 
the past season, and in all eases has given entire satisfaction. For | 
sale at Seed Store, north side fifth street, between main and syca- | 
more, Cincinnati. | 
Auso—Grape vines Fruit trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Raspberry | 
and Shruberry plants. eic. ete. 
November 1, 1848 


H. HUXLEY. | 
FRUIT TREES. 
. ¥- Falibeing considered the best time for pianting out trees” | 
a we must recommend commencing now. 


A Cnotce cobiection of a'most all kinds of Freirr Trees of large | 


| 


COLUMBUS. 


{paper makers) Delaware ; Jno.Stair & Ge? 
and M.C. Younglove Cleveland; R. Reed, Seki 
Zanesville ; J. F. Dair & Co., H. Haxley” 





Onto. 


P» lished at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator, 


" Soxp by Whiting & Huntington, and J. H. Riley 


Williams & Andrew, 
Son, 
uxley # 


and Robinson & 
: Jones, Cincinasti.. 


2 


74 . 
NS had 
pee 

esi 


size, together with Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberry | The Ohio Cultivator Almanac, ‘of which the above is the title page) is now ready for delivery. It contains 32 
plants, Roses, ete., ete., also, a few hundred Catalpa and other | large pages, well filled with valuable matter, on farming gardening, fruit culture, receipts for housewives &c.—illus- 


ornamental shade trees, can he had atthe Nursery of | 


Columbus, 0., November 1, 1848. 





CHOICE FRUIT TREES, 
Shall receive ina few days, a fine assortment of the choicest 
kinds of apples grown in Fairfield and Belmont counties. and 
noticed in the Reports of the Ohio Fruit convention, as remarka- 
ble for long keeping and othey superior qualities ; such as Bawies 
Janette, Pryor’s Red, Fink's Secdling, Wells Willow Twig, Bart. 
lett, Cooper, Gate or Belmont, &e , besides most of the approved 
old sorts, 
A'so, on hand a fine assortment of PEACTIES, including some 
very large and choice kinds, tested in this vicinity. 
Also, a good supply of Cherry, Plum, Pear and Quince trees, and 
frome ornamental shrubs, &e. 
Columbus, O., Oct. Lith, 1°48. M. B. BATEHAM. 
Tr > Persons intending to plant large orchards for the Southern 
markets, will do. well to consult the subscriber before purchasing 
trees, as he has given much attention to the kinds of apples best sui- 
ted for that purpose. 





OSAGE ORANGE SEEDS AND PLANTS. | 
AT REDUCED PRICES! 


YHE Subscriber has on hand asupply of Osage Orange seed , war- 
ranted good, for sale at only $1 per quart. 

A LSO—a fine lot of Osage Orange plants, of one year’s growth. 
suitable for transplanting into hedge rows next spring, price $5 per 
thoueand if two thousand or more are taken; or $1 per hundred 
for smaller quantities, 

Asimany persons have failed with the seeds, there is now an op- 
portunity offered for procuring this very beautiful and desirable ar- 
ticle for hedges with no risk or delay, and very little expense. One 
thousand plants wil! set 500 feet of liedge—full directions for plant- 
ing, &e., will be furnished each purchaser, Ordersshould te sent 
early. 

Columbus, 0., Oct. 15, 1848. 


M. B. BATEHAM, 





Choice Merino Sheep. 


HAVE seventeen yearling bucks, for sa!e, of pure Merino breed, 
among them the one for which I was awarded $10 and a diplo- 
ma al the New York State Fair at Buffalo last month. 
CHARLES BUTTON. 
Franklin Mills, Portage Co. O , Oct. 15. 


JOHN BURR | trated with numerous engravings—making altogether the most saleable and useful Almanac to be found in Ohio.— 


| Orders from booksellers and other retailers are solicited.—Price $5, per gross—$30 per 1,000. 





| FRUIT TREES. 

| Elliott & Co., Lake Erie Nursery. 

HE proprietors of the Lake frie Nursery, situated one and a 
half miles west of C eveland, have just issued their new Cata- 

| logue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &¢., &ce. 

| Thestock of ‘Tiees now on hand is probably the largest in the 

Western States, em!racing over £00 varieties of Apples, 175 varie- 

ties of Pears, over 60 varieties of Cherries, 50 varieties of Plums,| 

| over 70 varieties of Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Grapes, amen: 

| &e. 


| Thestock of Ornamental! Trees is large and among,them are ma- 
| ny of extra large size for street planting. 
| Of Shrubs and Roses nearly every va'uable kind has been procu- 
| red and is now for sa'e. Our rate of prices, whichis very low, may 
be found in our Cata'ogue, which will be sent gratis to every post- 
paid applicant. ELLIOTT & CO., | 
| October 15, 1848. Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland. O. 
Badin RE EE 9 et =. vB ot al 
| FRUIT TREES, IN MAHONING CO. 
| THE subscriber has on hand for sale, a handsome lot of Fruit 
| Trees, comprising apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches and Cherries, 
| also, some Grape Vines and Ornamental trees, d&c., all of which he 
| will sell at reasonable prices, at his residence in Gosnex, Mahoning 
bo Ohio, 42 miles north west of Salem. All trees will he war- 


ranted to prove sattsfactory. ZACHARIAH JENKINS. 
} August 15, 1848. 











OSAGE ORANGE FOR HEDGING. 


HE subecribers have received direct from Texas a large supply 

| of fresh Osage Orange Seed, which they are prepared to sell 
| at reduced prirccs. 

| We have a'so 100,(00 Osage Orange Plants for sale, of vigorous 
growth. Price $10, per thousand. 








Jonny F. Datr & Co, 
| 33 and 35 Lower Market Street, Cincinnati. 





| ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper, are charg- 
| ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each 





| subsequent insertion 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


TPUE subscribers wish to inform their customers and the publie 
that they have now on hand, and will offer for sale during the 


ensuing planting season, a large stock of Fruit Trees, consisting in 


part of 
50.000 Apple Trees, suitable for orcherd planting ; 
20.000 Pear do, do. do, do. 
15,0 Cherry do. do do, do. 


15.000 Peach do. do. do. do. 


Resides large quantities of Apricots, Plums, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Grapes, and all the sma!! fruits. The trees are vigorous and healthy 
and the collection comprises all the leading standard sorts, as well as 
nearly all the rare and choice ones recently brought to notice. All 
have been propagated under the persona! supervision of the propri- 
etors, whose care, experience, and entire devotion to the business, 
give the public a reasonable guarantee for accuracy. A large share 
of attention is paid to the culture of Garden Fruit Trees, and the 
stock of Apples on Paradise stocks, Pears on Quince, and Cherry on 
Mahaleb. is probably the largest in the Union. 

All the famous Native Frorrsor Western New York can be 
supplied genuine, propagated from bearing trees, (mmense quanti- 
ties of young trees, suitable for distant transmission, can be supplied, 

The stock of Ornamental Trees is very large, and quantities for 
planting streets, public grounds, &c. or to dealers,can be furnished 
very low. 

Hever Prants can also he furnished by the 1€00 or 10,000, com- 
prising Norway Spruce. Arbor Vite, Hemlock, Red Ceder, English 
and American Thorn, Buckthorn, Osage Orange, Honey Locust, 
Privet, &e. 

50.000 Plum Seedling, one year old. 
20,000 Quinces of the best sorts for pear stocks. 

Besides large quantities of Rhubarb, Asparagus, Sea Kale. &c., 
and all other articles in the nursery line at reduced rates, ‘Trees and 
Plants will be packed in the best manner and shipped to any part of 
the Union. 

A new catalogue, for 18/8 and °49,1s just published, and will be 
sent, gratis, to all post-paid applicants. Wholesale catalogues sent 
when desired. Orders should be forwarded immediately. Address 

ELLWANGER, BARRY & ROWE, 

Mt. Hope Garden and Nurseries, ? 

Rochester, N. Y. Oct. Ist, 18/8. j 





